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Farm Department. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 
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(Coneluded from last week.) 
PRACTICAL 58U DISCUSSED THURS- 
DAY PORENOON 


The general tepic for the forenoon 
of Thursday was “Markets and mar- 
keting.”’ Five ten-minute talks were 
given on different phases of the prob- 
lem of marketing fruit. Mr. 
Stearns, of Kalamazoo county, spoke 
of “Creating a market.” The first 
requisite, he said, is to pack the fruit 
in such_a way as to please the pur- 
chaser; and second, for the benefit of 
the advertising it: will give you, have 
your name plainly stamped on the 
package. 

By following carefully the above 
plan Mr. Stearns has not found it 
necessary, during his forty years .of 


experience in handling fruit, to ped-. 


dle any. For several years he has 
shipped to over 200 parties each year, 
and has yet to hear from a dissatisfied 
customer. One plan which he has fol- 
lowed to increase his business outside 
of his own local market is to write 
to the express agents, in towns which 
he thinks ought to sell considerable 
fruit, to get the names of reliable deal- 
ers in fruit. To these he ships trial 
or sample shipments and has seldom 
failed to create a demand for first- 
class fruit. A market can not be 
created for fruit unless the party who 
receives it is pleased. 

A. P. Gray, of Grand Traverse 
county, told his plan of “Preparing the 
product for market.” Great care is 
needed from putting the ladder to the 
tree to putting the money in the 
pocket. The first important step is to 
secure the crop—he described his 
method, which included a careful 
picker, a harness, a stick and a string. 
Small fruits were generally packed 
in a sixteen-quart case, and he gener- 
ally put about eighteen quarts into 
this case. He recommended putting 
pears in two-and-a-half-bushel barrels 
lather than larger ones. He finds the 
greatest difficulty in picking peaches, 
because they ripen so unevenly and 
it is hard to get pickers who can dis- 
tinguish the ripened from the imma- 
ture fruit. He places the well-colored 
specimens on top, not to deceive the 
purchaser, but to attract the buyer. 
Then he attricts him still farther by 
having the fruit good clear down 
through the basket. In this way he is 
often able to sell two baskets where 
only one was used before. In doing 
this he believes he is doing as great 
a service to the fruit-growers as the 
farmer who is able to make two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew 
before. ‘Endeavor to please the con- 
sumer.” 

“The home market’? was discussed 
by R. M. Kellogg, of St. Joseph coun- 
ty. To successfully build up a local 
market the producer must cater to the 
peculiarities of individuals and local- 
ities. In some localities a great deal 
of fruit is used, while in others scarce- 
ly any. We must so manipulate the 
consumer that he will believe he can- 
not do without fruit and a large 
amount of it. As a matter of business, 
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Mr. Kellogg puts the big berries in 
the bottom of the case or basket, the 
the medium-sized ones in the middle 
and on top, the top layer carefully laid 
so as to present the most attractive ap- 
pearance. By putting the large ber- 
ries in the bottom the consumer at 
once concludes that you must be a 
very honest man. 

Itis generally advisable to get at the 
consumer through the dealer. The 
party having fruit to sell should know 
all about the business in every detail, 
even to canning and preserving. 
“Glutted markets and over-production 
cs a myth if good fruit is offered for 
sale.” 

“Transportation and co-operation” 
was the subject of a valuable discus- 
sion by Hon, R. D. Graham, of Kent 
county. He considered this one of the 
most important things for the fruit 
raiser to consider. With our improved 
methods of growing and producing, 
and the large increase of our products, 
it is becoming a serious question what 
we are to do with them. 

It is not enough to get good trans- 
portation rates; the time element is 
fully as important, if not more so. 
Speaking of the experience of the fruit 
raisers in his section, he said that 
transportation and co-operation came 
in together. The city of Grand Rap- 
ids has provided a fruit market where 
the fruit raisers can offer their prod- 
ucts to the wholesaler. By employ- 
ing a manager they can place their 
fruits in the hands of buyers more 
cheaply and easily than heretofore. 
They have no central packing-house— 
each man sells his fruit for what he 
pleases and to whom he pleases. They 
have found co-operation an advantage 
in the purchase of packages, baskets, 
ete., for their fruit. 

Mr. Graham, whose experience 
makes his opinion in matters of co- 
operation among farmers valuable, 
stated that he often found that the 
farmer himself was the most potent 
factor in defeating measures which 
ere intended to benefit him. 

Roland Morrill, of Benton Harbor, 
ably defended ‘“‘The commission man.” 
The greatest question before the fruit- 
grower of Michigan is not how to pro- 
duce fruit, but how to market it to 
better advantage. He has not yet ar- 
rived at a point where he can dispense 
with the commission man. A law of 
trade is the division of labor; one of 
the practical problems which con- 
fronts the producer is that when he is 
ready to sell his fruit- he has all or 
more than he can attend to without 
looking after the details of selling the 
fruit. He does not consider the com- 
mission man a necessary evil, but a 
necessary adjunct of his business. It 
is all right and a good thing to stim- 
ulate the home market, but there must 
be some way of disposing of the sur- 
plus. He believes that the commis- 
sion man in a large city has much 
better advantages for selling high 
grade fruit, and can secure a better 
price for it, than anyone in a local 
market. Not all commission men are 
honest, nor are they all dishonest. 
The same may be said of any class of 
tradesmen. 

He believed that in a general way 
it was necessary for the commission 
iman to do an honest business to con- 
tinue in business. “There are almost 
no fools among commission men; they 
know their profits come by getting a 
large amount of business.” He _ be- 
lieved that the beginning of many 
eases of dissatisfaction with commis- 
sion men has been that the shipper nas 

first attempted to deceive the commis- 
sion man, and if he succeeds, it 
is only a question of time and business 
when the commission man will get 
even. Select a good commission man 








and take him in as a partner in your 
business. Get acquainted with him; 
know him thoroughly, and then give 
him a liberal commission, so that he 
can make more by his commission 
than he could by stealing. The ship- 
per should keep thoroughly posted on 
the markets. He stated that there 
was a large class of fruit-growers who 
did not want to see their own fruit 
opened. 

Remember that the market price for 
your product, if a mixed lot, will be 
fixed by the poorest in the lot. Care- 
ful grading and sorting should be 
practiced. 

Hon. J. H. Brigham then addressed 
the institute upon the subject, ‘Mar- 
kets and the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” In his opinion the best market 
was ordinarily the home market. Us- 
ually the best markets were in cities 
ranging from 15,000 to 30,000 in popu- 
lation. We have suffered at times 
from being required to sell our prod- 
ucts below the cost of production. 

He does not believe that over-pro- 
duction in some lines is a myth; many 
times there has been an over-produc- 
tion of staple products. There is a 
steady demand for staple articles, and 
anything offered beyond that has a 
tendency to glut the market. It is a 
significant fact that the four largest 
crops of wheat ever produced in this 
country were sold for two hundred 
and thirty-three million dollars less 
than the four smallest crops of wheat; 
and the four largest crops of potatoes 
sold for seventy million less than the 
four smallest crops. In his opinion the 
government has been too extravagant 
in giving away lands to settlers from 
all parts of the world. These set- 
tlers have become producers and com- 
petitors of farmers who have, at the 
expense of much labor and thought, 
cleared up and improved their farms 
in older sections of the country. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is just at present trying 
to open up the markets of Europe to 
our farm products. Great damage has 
been done to our foreign trade by the 
attempt of manufacturers of oleomar- 
garine and filled cheese to palm these 
articles off for the genuine article. Our 
best butter which has recently been 
shipped to foreign markets has been 
sold as English butter, and at a good 
figure. What we want is to have this 
butter offered to the people in such a 
way that they will know where it 
comes from. 

Germany has found out that our 
fruit has a better flavor than their 
home-grown products—especially our 
apples. They will pay more for them, 
but they are now afraid of the intro- 
duction of dangerous insects. ‘Ger- 
many does take care of her farmers.” 
The Department of Agriculture finds 
it difficult at times to convince for- 
eigners that our products are as good 
and as wholesome as any they can 
Lroduce. We must strive to furnish 
them what they want, if we expect to 
make a profit. 

We must teach farmers to diversify 
crops; we are buying millions of dol- 
lars worth of products from foreign 
eountries each year which should be 
produced here in this country. Among 
other products mentioned was sugar. 
Diversification will make better mar- 
kets for staple products. The depart- 
ment is attempting to perfect a better 
system of crop reporting; a_ better 
weather service. Our agricultural ex- 
perts amount to something like seven 
hundred million dollars per year. The 
products of the farm are paying the 
debts abroad. By a thorough system 
of inspection we are trying to make 
our exports what they say they are, 
and in this way maintain and increase 
our foreign markets. 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
presided over by C. B. Charles, ot 
Bangor. Colon C. Lillie, of Ottawa 
county, spoke on “Up-to-date Stock 
Feeding and Management.” Such feed- 
ing consists in using a balanced ration 
which is palatable, food composed of 
a variety to stimulate the appetite of 
the animal, and a ration which takes 
into consideration the market value 
of food stuffs. He defined a balanced 
ration as one which combines, in the 
proper proportions, the two principal 
food elements—protein and  carbo- 
hydrates. Mr. Lillie exhibited charis 
showing the average composition of a 
few feeding stuffs, feeding standards 
and practical rations. He explained 
how to make up a balanced ration. 
He thought the whole subject of man- 
agement of stock could be summed 
up in one word, comfort. 

Mr. Lillie suggested the following 
ration for a dairy cow weighing about 
a thousand pounds: Forty pounds en- 
silage, ten pounds clover hay, tive 
pounds shredded fodder, and seven 
pounds of bran; cottonseed meal, or 
any other food containing a large 
amount of protein could be used in- 
stead of wheat bran. He generally 
throws about two ounces of loose salt 
into the ration for his dairy cows. 

THE SUGAR BEET PROBLEM. 

Dr. R. S. Kedzie then took up the 
topic of “Sugar Beets for Michigan.” 
We have relied upon four sources for 
the production of sweet; namely, ma- 
ple sugar, sorghum, sugar cane and 
sugar beets. The United States pro- 
duced only one-sixth of the sugar con- 
sumed by its people in 1897. Continu- 
ing, he said: “The question now be- 
fore us is not whether America shall 
make sugar for Americans—that is as 
certain as that we shall make 
our own iron, steel and _= tin 
plate—but the more specific in- 
quiry, are our conditions of soil and 
climate such as will enable Michigan 
to take part in this great work. In 
entering the list we realize that we 
shall be in competition not only with 
other states of the Union, but also 
with the nations of continental Europe. 
He spoke of the results of the cam- 
paign of 1891 as being very encourag- 
ing, and further stated that the 
results of the work of 1897 
were still more flattering, 
showing the average content of sugar 
in the best juice to be sixteen and 
four-tenths per cent, with a co-effi- 
cient of purity of 84. No such aver- 
age of excellence has been shown in 
Europe, and only one state, so far as 
I can learn, has exceeded it, and that 
by only one-tenth of one per cent.” 

He stated that the three physical 
conditions that influence the growth 
of sugar beets are, temperature, rain 
and sunshine. He showed conclusive- 
ly, by means of charts, that our tem- 
perature is more favorable to- the 
growth of sugar beets than that of 
either France or Germany. That the 
amount and distribution of rainfall is 
favorable for their growth, and that 
the maximum and minimum amount 
of sunshine came at just the season to 
produce the best results in the growth 
of sugar beets. 

He named seven considerations that 
seem to favor the growth of sugar 
beets in Michigan: First, it is a new 
factor in the rotation of crops, giving 
us a good crop; second, it is a cash 
crop; third, it does not impoverish the 
soil like the grain crops; fourth, it in- 
ereases the fertility of the soil, grain 
crops succeeding better after a crop 
of beets; fifth, it is a home crop, and 
can be used at home; sixth, by diversi- 
fication competition in other products 
is relieved; seventh, it increases the 
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value of larid in the vicinity of a sugar 
beet factory. 

Among other objections and obsta- 
cles to this new industry Dr. Kedzie 
suggested the following: It is a new 
business in which we have had little 
or no experience. Some argue that if 
we grow our own sugar and stop buy- 
ing it of Germany it will deprive us 
of our export trade with that nation. 
Beet raising is back-breaking work. 
We lack skill in raising beets and man- 
ufacturing sugar from them; and last, 
and most important of all, we lack 
the capital and machinery to make 
beet sugar. Without sufficient capital 
and the best modern machinery it is 
worse than useless to attempt to make 
beet sugar. 

Prof. C. D. Smith continued the 
subject by taking up in detail “the Cul- 
ture of Sugar Beets.” The best beets 
for the production of sugar are small 
in size, conical, and those which grow 
almost entirely beneath the surface of 
the ground. Almost any open, por- 
ous soil will grow good sugar beets. 
Good ones have been grown on both 
sandy and clay loam; black muck does 
not seem to produce good results, as 
it grows a prongy beet which is diffi- 
cult to clean. 

A most important factor in the suc- 
cessful growing of beets for sugar is 
to have the fertility evenly distributed 
throughout the soil; it is good prac- 
tice to apply manure even one or two 
years before the beets are to be sown, 
that it may become thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil. Beets require a 
deep soil. Both fall plowing and sub- 
soiling were recommended; plowing 
from eight to nine inches deep and sub- 
soiling from six to seven inches. Pre- 
pare the seed bed for the beet seed the 
same as for a gardencrop. To re- 
duce the expense of cultivation and 
thinning it is very important that the 
rows be straight. 

From fifteen to twenty pounds of 
seed to the acre should be used that a 
thick even stand of plants may be as- 
sured. It is a great mistake to sow a 
small amount of seed to the acre. The 
seed should be sown in drills from 
eighteen to twenty-two inches part. It 
should be sown as early in the spring 
as possible. As soon as the young 
plant shows four leaves and the roots 
get to be about the size of a straw or 
a little larger they should be thinned. 
It takes from seventy to eighty hours’ 
work to thin an acre of beets. Fre- 
quent and shallow cultivation are es- 
sential to keep down weeds and pre- 
serve the moisture. 

The time to harvest is when the out- 
side leaves begin to turn yellow. Trans- 
planting has not proved profitable in 
his experience. He stated that it cost 
this year on an average of twenty- 
nine dollars and sixty cents to raise 
an acre of sugar beets. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 


J. H. Brown, of Climax, presided. 
The musical department of the Col- 
lege furnished several pleasing selec- 
tions. 

In an address given by Mrs. Mary 
A. Mayo, of Battle Creek, on “How to 
Keep Boys and Girls on the Farm,” 
were brought out many points of in- 
terest to parents. She thought the 
best crop the farm ever produced was 
the boys and girls. 

So many of the chuldren of the farm 
are leaving it, not to return, that the 
consideration of this question is becom- 
ing one of vital importance. We find 
boys and girls of the farm are gener- 
ally waiting, and eagerly watching for 
an opportunity or an excuse to leave 
it. This is true not only of poor par- 
ents, who have but little chance for 
offering any inducements to keep their 
children on the farm, but it is also 
true of the children of well-to-do citi- 
zens. These things ought not to be 
PRET” 

It is the duty of the parent to study 
the child and see what its inclinations 
are. If he shows a desire to stay on 
the farm, try to keep him there; if not, 
try to get him where he will be inter- 
ested and successful. Boys are espe- 
cially fond of country life; there are 
so many things there to attract and 
interest them. Too often this love for 
farm life leaves the boy when he ar- 
rives at an age when he must work. 
Some parents seem to forget that the 
young school days can never be re- 
gained, and often take their boys out 
of school to work. She thought this 
a great mistake. are 

Ninety-five per cent of the boys and 
girls from the farm graduate from the 
country schools. The majority leave 
school from fifteen to sixteen years of 
age. If we expect to keep the boys 
and girls on the farm we must interest 
them in it. Boys must be trusted in 
buying and selling; if a suceess is 





made of any particular venture, see 
that the children know it. Make life 
enjoyable in the home. 

Can you expect a boy or girl to fall 
in love with the farm when the father 
and mother complain of the drudgery 
of farm life, and that farming don’t 
pay? The parents’ attitude toward the 
farm must first be right. It is a good 
thing for farmers to count their bless- 
ings and count them before their chil- 
dren. No doubt grumbling has driven 
as many from the farm as any other 
one thing. Young people love society, 
and we must bring society into the 
farm home for the sake of our chil- 
dren. 

Boys like to feel that a part of the 
farm, or its interests, belongs to them. 
It is a good thing to take the boy into 
partnership. One way to interest the 
boys and girls in the farm home is the 
planting of trees; many a boy has been 
“planted” on the farm by being en- 
couraged in the planting of trees about 
the farm home. 

“The Wife’s Share’ was the subject 
of an address by T. B. Terry. Men, 
as a rule, Mr. Terry said, are unwill- 
ing to give their wives the same recog- 
nition that they would other partners. 
He thought there was no good reason 
for this. It simply goes to show that 
woman is not yet considered the equal 
of man. If there is one verse in the 
Bible that is quoted more often than 
another by husbands it is the one, 
“Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
husbands.” Mr. Terry called attention 
to the fact that in Paul’s time woman 
was looked upon as a slave of man. 
Modern justice and christianity are 
doing much to elevate woman. 

When it is necessary for the farmer 
to hire help in the house he appre- 
ciates that woman’s work is worth 
something, yet he seldom thinks of 
paying his wife liberally for what she 
does. There are a good many men 
who do not appreciate the right of the 
wife to dip down into the money and 
use it as she pleases. 

Man can no longer claim that wom- 
an is not his equal in ability. Wom- 
an has shown that she can succeed 
in almost any branch of business. Nor 
can we claim that woman’s work is 
not as hard as ours. The monotony 
of the work of the farmer’s wife would 
be too much for the patience of the 
average man; it is that everlasting 
sameness that makes it so hard. While 
Sunday is a day of rest for the man, 
it is one of the hardest days of the 
week for his wife. Men usually expect 
a little better dinner on Sunday than 
any other day; some have become so 
accustomed to this that they do not 
have to look at the almanac to see 
when Sunday comes. 

Nature and custom have pointed out 
the work for the different sex to per- 
form; woman’s most true and noble 
work is in the home; it is there where 
the best men appreciate her most. We 
should strive, as men, to make her 
work as agreeable and pleasant as 
possible. Take your wife with you 
when you leave the farm. Women in 
other states have often been forced to 
steal to get their just share of money, 
or be embarrassed and humiliated by 
begging for it. There should be one 
general fund equally accessible to 
both. 

The following is Mr. Terry’s matri- 
monial platform: ‘The husband says 
to his wife: ‘Now, I will plow, sow, 
reap and attend to the outdoor busi- 
ness generally, while you give your 
attention to matters connected with 
the home. We are full partners, and I 
will always consult with you about 
any important matter, and will expect 
you to do the same with me. What- 
ever we make shall be yours just as 
much as mine; neither of us shall ask 
the other for small sums of money that 
we may want to do as we please_with, 
but simply help ourselves out of the 
general fund. Any large outlays we 
will, of course, consult together about 
as partners should, but we will have 
confidence enough in each other’s judg- 
ments not to ask any questions about 
small amounts. The pocketbook for 
funds shall be just as accessible to you 
as to myself.’ ” 

FRIDAY FORENOON. 

The morning session of the last day 
was called to order by Prof. C. D. 
Smith. The creamery side of the ques- 
tion on “The Creamery vs. the Home 
Dairy” was discussed by E. A. Cro- 
man, of Jackson county. In his opin- 
ion the average quality of the butter 
of Michigan is improving year by year. 
He attributes this in a large measure 
to the fact that we are making more 
creamery butter. 

There are two classes of creameries 
in Michigan; those making butter from 
gathered cream, and those in which 





separators are used. The latter class 
are most satisfactory. No creamery 
can make good butter without good 
milk. Two produce good milk, there 
are two essential features: the care of 
the cow, and the care of the milk. No 
matter how good you feed, or how 
good a stable you have, if you do not 
take good care of the milk you cannot 
make good butter The milk should 
be cooled down as quickly as possible 
after being drawn from the cow. Do 
not turn morning and night’s milk to- 
gether until after the morning’s milk 
is cooled down. 

A creamery will not pay a profit un- 
less there is a business man at the 
head of it; a man who will manage its 
affairs as carefully as he would his 
own business. The cost of production 
of the butter must be reduced to the 
minimum; all business of the cream- 
ery must be open to the inspection of 
patrons. The butter should be put up 
as the trade demands. Mr. Croman 
does not believe there is any danger 
of overdoing the production of good 
butter. No one can afford to sell 13- 
cent butter and take one-half of it in 
trade. There must be uniformity in 
the butter product of a creamery to 
get the best price. If it is not conven- 
ient to have a good home dairy, send 
your butter to the creamery. 

J. H. Brown, of Climax, presented 
the side of ‘“‘The Home Dairy.” There 
are only a small number of farmers 
in the state of Michigan who can now, 
or can for some time to come, sell 
their milk to a creamery. A large ma- 
jority of the farmers must make but- 
ter at home, on the farm, from two to 
five cows. 

Mr. Brown emphasized  cleanli- 
ness in all departments of the dairy, 
from the care of the cow to the mar- 
keting of the butter. Unless we are 
willing to be cleanly, we cannot make 
good butter. More than one-half of 
the butter made in Michigan is not fit 
to be put into our mouths. 

The two methods of creaming in 
most common use among farmers are 
shallow and deep setting. Ordinarily 
it is difficult to make good butter by 
the shallow pan setting process. It 
is almost impossible to get thorough 
creaming with the shallow setting 
process when, in winter, a cow has 
been milked for several months. Deep 
setting has proved the most profitable. 
Put the milk of the cow in the cans 
as soon after milked and as near the 
normal temperature as possible. The 
can should then be set in very cold 
water, and icewater is preferable. 
Care should. be exercised to properly 
ripen the cream to get exhaustive 
churning and good flavor. During the 
winter season one should churn at 
least two times a week. Each time 
cream is added it should be thorough- 
ly stirred; never put fresh cream into 
ripened cream. 

While a barrel churn is greatly pre- 
ferred for making butter, good butter 
can unquestionably be made with-a 
dash churn. It is economy to own and 
use a dairy thermometer. Stop churn- 
ing at the right time, and be sure and 
draw off all the buttermilk; wash care- 
fully, salt and work, and put in a pack- 
age which will please the consumer. 
Mr. Brown believes in butter inspec- 
tion. 

The discussion of these topics was 
opened by G. H. True, of the Agricul- 
tural College. He prefaced what he 
had to say by calling attention to a 
factory which was working over, and 
recoloring, some four hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of farmers’ but- 
ter every year, which cost them be- 
tween 84% and 9% cents per pound, and 
which sold for an average of 14 cents. 
He thought that this business was bet- 
ter than either the creamery or home 
dairy. It showed conclusively the large 
amount of butter which was made 
upon the farms of the country. 

According to statistics, there was 
made fifty-two million pounds of but- 
ter in Michigan in the year 1890; nine- 
ty-five per cent of this was made on the 
farm in the home dairy, and only five 
per cent in the creameries. The aver- 
age price per pound paid for this but- 
ter was .about nine cents. Mr. True 
thought that the way cows were or- 
dinarily fed and handled it cost about 
twelve cents per pound to produce a 
pound of butter fat. Someone has said 
that for every one hundred creameries 
which are in operation there are one 
hundred idle ones. He believed that 
the majority of creameries which are 
not in actual operation were erected 
by creamery sharks. The average 
price received for creamery butter the 
year round is from eighteen to nine- 
teen cents; including the cost of haul- 
ing the milk to the creamery, it costs 
the farmer between five and six cents 





per pound to have his butter manu- 
factured in the creamery. Find out 
what your products are costing you, 
and market accordingly. There is no 
doubt but that you can get a good 
market for good butter. — 


THE OUTLOOK IN HORTICULTURE, 


Hon. Roland Morrill, of Benton Har- 
bor, discussed ‘‘The Horticultural Sit- 
uation.”” He could see several im- 
portant phases: First, the ornamental 
side. The State Horticultural Society 
is trying to inauguarte schemes which 
will tend to more careful attention of 
this subject in our small towns and 
villages, and even in the country 
places the planting of trees and shrubs 
does not receive the attention it should. 
Second, it is the privilege of every 
farmer to grow an ample supply of 
fruit for family use. He can do this 
by selecting the varieties which flour- 
ish in his locality. Third, the com- 
mercial situation. 

The question is, what are we going 
to do to make money out of what we 
have planted? Or, will it pay us to 
plant more extensively; if so, what 
shall we plant? Mr. Morrill laid down 
as a general rule the following: “The 
northern limit of successful produc- 
tion produces the highest quality of 
fruits, grains and vegetables.” 

Speaking of apples, Mr. Morrill said 
that about one hundred old trees are 
being cut out where one is being set: 
the demand of large cities is increas- 
ing instead of decreasing; people who 
have money want the best. They can- 
not get the best quality vf fruit by 
purchasing that which is grown in the 
Southwest. 

The peach business presents some 
peculiar conditions. Three-fourths of 
all the peaches marketed are unfit to 
eat; the grower is to blame for this. 
Peaches ripen-so unevenly that more 
care is required in picking them than 
is necessary with other fruits. Mr. 
Morrill said that he had never seen a 
surplus of prime peaches. The small 
fruit situation changes more rapidly. 
There are few men who carefully 
study the horticultural situation, and 
this makes it all the better for those 
who do. The profitable production of 
pears lies quite largely in the skill of 
the producer to properly ripen them. 

The American people have not been 
educated up to the eating of plums as 
they ought to be. In closing, the 
speaker said that the horticulturist, 
or fruit-grower, should proceed cau- 
tiously; select kinds best adapted to 
conditions; watch the market careful- 
ly, and pay little attention to high 
and low periods. 

Prof. L. R. Taft, of the College, dis- 
cussed the above subject. The chances 
for profits in fruit-growing are not so 
large as formerly on account of exten- 
sive plans which have been made. He 
still thinks that there is a good market 
for all good fruit; there is much chance 
for improving the home market and 
the encouraging of small plantings to 
produce fruit enough for family con- 
sumption. 

The peach can only be grown suc- 
cessfully in limited areas in Michigan. 
There is seldom a good crop in all sec- 
tions the same year. He thought that 
the grower could afford to ship good 
fruit long distances. By proper meth- 
ods of cultivation, careful grading, and 
putting up tastefully for the market 
in order to stimulate the appetite of 
the buyer; all these things would help 
to brighten the horticultural situation. 
By better methods of caring for or- 
chards the cost of production has been 
considerably reduced. 

Prof. Taft considers insects friends. 
rather than enemies, of the~careful. 
painstaking fruit-grower. By means 
of green manuring and commercial 
fertilizers fruit-growers can maintain 
and increase the fertility of their or- 
chards. We should strive for better 
fruit, better markets, better transpor- 
tation. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order by Supt. K. L. Butterfield. Hon. 
Wm. Ball was asked to preside. Hon. 
C. W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, spoke 
of “Forestry in Relation to Northern 
Michigan.” Michigan was formerly 
one of the richest, if not the richest. 
of states in the Union in its variety 
and quality of timber, but by defores- 
tation all the timber in the southern 
portion of Michigan, practically, has 
been cut off. The question is, shall 
we allow the northern part of the 
State to suffer a similar loss? 

Rapid clearing has not only changed 
the climate of Michigan, but also the 
character of the soil, for it has made 
possible the cultivation of large areas: 
Farming on so large a scale has had 
a tendency to destroy the virgin fer- 
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tility of the soil. Mr. Garfield thought 
that southern Michigan is not the place 
fo build a home that it was twenty- 
five years ago because of the deforesta- 
tion. At present the proportion of for- 
est in northern Michigan is large; 
something should be done to prevent 
further waste. : 

Lumbering has not only left the land 
parren of forest, but it has left much 
of it covered with debris which. fur- 
nishes the best conditions for forest 
fires. The most valuable thing in 
northern Michigan to-day is its timber, 
and the most profitable crop for north- 
ern Michigan to grow is still timber. 
Certain kinds of timber can be planted, 
or allowed to grow up, and mature 
very quickly. Railroad ties, fence 
posts, ete, can be grown in about 
twenty years, while hoop poles and 
firewood can be profitably produced 
in a much less time. 

Northern Michigan needs first a rea- 
sonable amount of timber left stand- 
ing; second, a large timber preserve 
to protect deer, quail, partridges and 
flowers; (we would like such a pre- 
serve in southern Michigan, but we 
cannot have it); third, fire protection. 
The State should interest itself in this 
problem. At present there is scarcely 
anything done except by individuals 
who may happen to have _ valuable 
timber there; fourth, stop timber steal- 
ing. ° 

Mr. Garfield suggested the following 
points to bring about. these important 
conditions: First, dissemination of 
correct information among people in 
general, and proper and adequate in- 
struction in. our schools and colleges; 
seeond, immediate — fire-wardenship; 
third, a permanent forest commission; 
fourth, the exemption of certain locali- 
ties from taxation. By careful atten- 
tion to these details you will preserve 
certain climatic conditions, all waste 
of every kind will be reduced to the 
minimum, and the natural beauty of 
the country will be enhanced. 

A. BE. Palmer, of Kalkaska, next took 
up the subject of “Possibilities of 
Northern Michigan.” Mr. Palmer 
thought that but few understood the 
limits of northern Michigan. All those 
counties lying north of an east and 
west line running along the north 
boundary of Osceola county are gen- 
erally considered northern Michigan. 
The four southern tiers of counties are 
known as southern Michigan, while the 
remainder are generally spoken of as 
central Michigan. For several years 
there has been a contention between 
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of Michigan. Northern Michigan in- 
cludes about 10,000,000 acres, or about 
one-fourth the area of the State. One- 
tenth of the population of Michigan 
resides in the northern counties. A 
much larger proportion of potatoes, 
corn, wheat, oats, ete., are grown in 
this section of the State than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

Some men, and this class is by no 
means small, think there is nothing in 
northern Michigan but pine stump 
land, There is a vast amount of good 
hard-wood timber now being cut, nor 
is the pine stump land valueless. It is 
probably safe to say that one-half of 
the pine stump land can be made into 
valuable farms by returning the 
humus to the soil which has been 
burned out. The time will come when 
northern Michigan will be noted as an 
agricultural section as it has been 
known as a timbered area. The best 
lands in northern Michigan are sandy 
loams; the climateissuch that any crop 
that will grow in central Michigan will 
grow in northern Michigan south of 
the Straits of Mackinaw. By using a 
little care in the selection of varieties 
a’ good crop of corn can be secured. 
The average yield per acre is about 
the same as the average yield for the 
whole State. Wheat, also, can be prof- 
itably grown. The fact that most of 
‘the lands are elevated makes northern 
Michigan a particularly healthful] sec- 
tiou. Michigan ought to be proud of 
that part of the State formerly con- 
sidered a desert. Mr. Palmer sug 
gested that we could not expect best 
results from farming when the occu- 
pants of the farm were largely grad- 
uates or stragglers from mining and 
lumbering camps. Northern Michigan 
is rich in its streams and inland lakes. 

Hon. Sybrant Wesselius, Commis- 
sioner of Railroads, told us ‘What the 
State Might Do in the Way of the Set- 
tlement of Northern Michigan.” There 
are thirty-six million four . hundred 

“fifty-nine thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four and thirty-six hudredths 
(86,459,584.36) acres in Michigan. Of 


this 106,399.03 acres of swamp 
lands; 197,583.47 acres of __ pri- 
mary school lands; 98,116.45 
acres of Agricultural College 
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lands; 315,763.44 Acres of tax home- 
stead land. ‘These lands vary much 
‘in their quality and value; especially 
is this true of the lands in northern 
Michigan. The State has no definite 
and accurate information in regard to 
the quality of the land in different lo- 
ealities; the settler must find this. out 
for himself. Mr. Wesselius thought 
that the State ought to take an inven- 
tory of its assets; in other words, of 
all the lands it offers to settlers. Let 
her be ‘able through some commission 
or bureau to inform the prospective 
settler of the quality of the land, mar- 
ket facilities, ete., ete, of every 
eighty acres of land offered for sale. 

There has beena bad impression gone 
out through the State that all land 
in the northern counties is pine land, 
and that very light and sandy. On the 
contrary, a very large proportion of 
the lands make valuable farming 
lands when properly handled. Over 
two-thirds of Wexford county is good, 
tillable land; the same is true of many 
other counties. 

Another thing which has hurt north- 

ern Michigan is that the original pur- 
chaser buys the land for the timber; 
he has no other interests at stake. For 
the most part those who have taken 
up farms are stragglers from the lum- 
ber camps. The State should hold out 
all possible inducements to farmers, 
not lumbermen, mechanics, ete., but 
farmers, to settle up the country. An 
immigration bureau should be organ- 
ized, headed by an enthusiast. 
‘ The subject of “Potato Growing,” 
handled by T. B.- Terry, proved to be 
of great interest to those present. Mr. 
Terry described his method of securing 
a good crop of potatoes in a dry sea- 
son. One of the first considerations 
is to have an abundance of vegetable 
matter in the soil to hold water. He 
spoke ‘of drying a hundred pounds of 
saturated muck down to fifteen 
pounds. An experiment is being con- 
ducted in New York which shows that 
the soil holds 6% per cent more mois- 
ture after three crops of crimson clo- 
ver has been plowed under. This 
means that every acre would hold 
forty-seven tons more water. The 
humus should be added to the soil 
gradually. Owing to the lack of fre- 
quent Tains we often must depend on 
the water stored up in the earth for 
the moisture to grow crops. Cultiva- 
tion should begin as soon as the char- 
acter of the soil will permit after a 
rain. We pulverize the soil to get the 
particles of earth close together; no 
matter how dry or dusty the earth the 
cultivation should be continued. 

To make clear the danger of deep 
cultivation after the potatoes had be- 
come well started, Mr. Terry said that 
by the time the potatoes were four 
inches high the roots would cross be- 
tween the rows. If these roots were 
torn off, the vitality of the plant is 
used up in repairing the damage to the 
roots instead of forming and growing 
tubers. The larger part of the culti- 
vation of potatoes should not be deep- 
er than two inches. A common waste 
of moisture in the soil is the allowing 
of weeds in the potato patch. It takes 
about three hundred pounds of water 
to produce one pound of weeds. 

In preparing the ground for the 
crop Mr. Terry follows the plow very 


| closely with the harrow in order to 


prevent evaporation of moisture. By 
knowing the combination you can 
grow a good, fair crop of: potatoes 
‘without any rain. Mr. Terry sold, in 
1881, $14,088 worth of potatoes, and 
$655 worth of wheat- from twenty- 
three and one-half acres. 
FRIDAY BVENING. 

From seven until eight the faculty 
of the Agricultural College gave an 
informal reception in honor of the 
delegates in attendance upon the 
Round-up Institute. When we were 
called to order Supt, Butterfield briefly 
explained the object and plan of the 
present Round-up Institute. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in the success 
of the institute. He believed, as did 
all others present, that the Round-up 
Institute of 1898 was the most: suc- 
cessful ever held in Michigan. Hon. 
C. J. Monroe, of South Haven, was in- 
vited to preside over the evening ses- 
sion, and several pieces of music were 
then rendered by the orchestra. Presi- 
dent Hutchins, of the University, then 
gave a lengthy address on the subject 
of “Higher Education and the People.” 
He compared the typical college of 
the last generation with the various 
institutions of learning of to-day, and 
insisted that the modern educational 
system is based upon the notion that 
the opportunity for a liberal training 
schémes, corner markets and corral 
legislatures. Neither have they re- 
ceived their share of the educational 





advantages. This has largely been 
in any department of learning should 
be within the reach of every son and 
daughter of the commonwealth. 

President Snyder in speaking of 
education: for the industrial classes 
said they were the rank file, bone and 
sinew of the State and nation. They 
have felled the forests, cleared the 
lands, built the railroads and made 
the cities. They have not only pro- 
duced the wealth of this country, but 
they have produced much of the 
brains and energy that have brought 
success to other callings and profes- 
sions, but they have not always gotten 
their own. Much of the wealth which 
they have produced has been gathered 
in by the few who were able to lay 
their own fault. They have insisted 
in educating their brightest boys for 
every other calling except their own. 
Many young men leave the farm 
where success and happiness are as- 
sured to fight their way into a profes- 
sion or business calling where success, 
if it ever comes, will only come after 
long years of diligent toil and anxious 
waiting. 

The industrial classes live in a differ- 
ent age from that in which their fore- 
fathers lived. The discoveries in sci- 
ence, invention and the multiplication 
ef machinery and other labor-saving 
devices make their work much more 
complete and difficult. This class 
must change with the times and pre- 
pare to meet the needs of the indus- 
trial world. There is no way to bring 
this about than by more and better 
education. It must be practical and 
suited to the wants of the people and 
the needs of their occupations. The 
children of the industrial classes do 
not remain in school long enough 10 
secure a good education. This is 
mainly so because they do not believe 
that the time spent in school will 
benefit them in their work after leav- 
ing school. If the sons of mechanics 
were given mechanical drawing, shop 
work and such a knowledge of me- 
chanics and machinery as they would 
put in use after leaving school, they 
would remain in school longer. ‘The 
parents, though ignorant, could see 
how this would help them in earning 
a living, and they would not take them 
out of school and put them to work. 
If in their high school course they 
could be given this practical work, to- 
gether with their other studies, they 
would return again to the industrial 
pursuits and would be a power for 
good with their fellow workmen. The 
country boy would remain in school 
much longer if, in connection with his 
other studies, he would be given in- 
struction in those subjects which 
would aid him in life. A description 
of the different breéds of live stock 
with their history would interest him 
at once. There are many other sub- 
jects relating to rural life which would 
be of especial interest to him. Some 
of the Prussian schools have connect- 
ed therewith a garden in which the 
students are taught, in a practical 
way, botany and horticulture. If in 
his high school course he could be 
given soil physics, agricultural chem- 
istry, meteorology and such other sub- 
jects that would aid him as a farmer, 


-he would return to the farm again a 


eultured, educated husbandman. If 
such courses of study were offered in 
our high schools, many more would 
take advantage of them. Parents who 
now discourage their children from 
taking a high school course, for fear 
that they will become dissatisfied and 
leave the farm, would embrace this 
opportunity to prepare them to follow 
intelligently their chosen calling. 
What is true of young men is also 
true of young women. Their educa- 
tion should in some measure fit them 
for the work which they will follow 
in after life. No-one denies what the 
natural and true function of woman 
is—she is the queen of the home. Why, 
then, should not her education above 
all things else fit her for the conduct- 
ing of her own home? If instruction 
in sewing and cooking were offered in 
our grammar schools, girls would re- 
main in school longer, and while re- 
ceiving this useful instruction, they 
would be at the same time acquiring 
an education along literary and scien- 
tific lines. This work with both boys 
and girls should begin early in their 
course, not later than at .the ages of 
eleven or twelve. If placed in the high 
school it reaches but: about five per 
cent of the pupils and this five per 
cent is composed of the very ones who 
can best of all get along without it. 
This practical work will keep the chil- 
dren of the working classes in school 
longer, and this is the main thing to 
be aimed at. Boys who expect to 
work on a farm or a shop will not 
spend time on Latin. They will drop 





out of school the first opportunity of- 
fered. At present only one out of 
eight attend school after the age of 
fourteen. At least six out of every 
eight would attend school after this 
age if they and their parents could 
realize that the instruction received in 
school would help them in earning a 
living after leaving school. The ob- 
ject of our public schools at present is 
to prepare a few for a professional 
life, and let the many get what they 
can from the same course of study. 
This plan should be reversed and the 
course of study made to suit the needs 
of the many. Public sctiools are 
largely maintained by the industrial 
classes. They are the schools for the 
masses and they should be of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
It should not be the function of the 
public schools to lead pupils away 
from the occupation to which they nat- 
urally belong, but they should en- 
deavor to trake them more intelligent, 
more skillful and more happy in these 
occupations. In short, our public 
school system should be readjusted to 
meet the conditions of the industrial 
change during the last half of a cen- 
tury. 

Attorney General Maynard respond- 
ed to an invitation to give a five-min- 
ute talk. He urged the boys of the 
Agricultural College to return to the 
farm after graduation. He thought 
most farmers failed to appreciate the 
advantages they enjoyed. 

Gov. Pingree spoke briefly of ‘The 
Farmers and Their Public Duties.” 
He said that the Governor was often 
criticised. The newspapers tell us 
that the Governor is doing this or that, 
but I want to say to you “that Gov- 
ernor Pingree is doing what he thinks 
is for the best good of the whole 
people, regardless of whether they be- 
long to the G. O. P. or not.” Gover- 
nor Pingree spoke of his boyhood days 
on the farm, where he lived until he 
was sixteen years old. He said he 
thought that one of the mistakes of 
his life was when he left it. 


~ DANGEROUS SURGERY. 


Death Follows the Surgeon’s Knife—Not the 
Surgeon’s Fault of Course, He Can’t 
Help It. You Can. 








Pyramid Pile Cure Cures Piles Quickly, 
Painlessly, Without Danger. 


People go along for years suffering with 
piles. They try this and that and the 
other thing from carrying a buckeye to get- 
ting treatment from a physician. They 
obtain temporary relief maybe, but they 
are never quite cured. A little strain in 
lifting, excessive fatigue, a little consti- 
pation or a little diarrhoea and the piles 
come back. 

They don’t seem to amount to much, 
but they banish sleep and appetite. No 

ition is comfortable. There is intense 
ocal pain and that dreadful feeling of 
weight in the perineum. 

Maybe in the early stages some of the 
many salves on sale will afford temporary 
be If the case is of long standing 
there is only one speedy and sure remedy. 
It is Pyramid Pile Cure. Even in light 
cases it is the safest thing to use. Other ap- 
plications may cureand may not. Pyra- 
wid Cure Is always certain, always reli- 
able always brings comfort at once. Its 

rompt use saves months of severe suffer- 
ng. In extreme casesit will save surgi- 
cal operations and their attendant dan- 

ers and discomforts. It is better than a 
Knife. Will cure easier, quicker and safer. 
Thousands have used it. Thousands 
have been cured ae it. Thecost is trifling 
compared with what it does. The price 
is 50 cents. Most anybody would gladly 
pay ten dollars to = rid of piles. 

Au druggists sell Pyramid Pile Cure. 


OR SALE 4 young Red Polled Bulls, regis- 
F ® tered, from imported stock, fit for 
service. HERBISON BROS., Birmingham, Mich. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS Soune outs, 6 ors 


young bulls, 6 or 8 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, brad to 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 











Lafayette Stock Farm. 


e are the largest im- 
Vpertere of the Old- 
7 enburg German 
Y we Coach Stallions in 







in '97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2.000 lbs. Big 
trotting Stallions and 
Ws eye £3 A. mch Coach Stal- 
lions. Terms easy to 7 

J. CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 


STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


One of the best farms in State of Michigan, con- 
taining acres; 900 acres improved; good and 





Write fe - full parti 
us for rs. 
UNION ABSTRACT CO., 
Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 


° Builds 100 Fire 
g THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER with de ~ 
3 years, Greatest Seller ey Sample 


ever invented. with 
terms prepaid, be. YANKEE ©O., OLNEY, ILL. 87, Ste. be 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 
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TURNING STOCK ON PASTURE. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
I would like to inquire if there would 


be any danger in turning yearling feed- 
ers in spring on pasture that is about 
one-fourth mammoth clover, one- 
fourth medium clover, and the balance 
timothy. If turned in early would 
they be liable to bloat from the clover? 
And is that as good tame pasture as a 
man should have for cattle he is feed- 
ing? 

~ dee Grove, Ind. LN. E. 

We think there would be more or 
less trouble if you turned your year- 
lings on pasture from dry feed, and 
gave them nothing else. You can 
easily overcome any difficulty by a 
little care for a few days after they 
are turned in. Feed in the morning in 
the stable, and after the dew has dried 
off the pasture, turn in the cattle. 
Leave them in two or three hours, then 
drive out and let them have a little hay 
or straw, and salt them well. Do this 
two, three or four days, gradually ex- 
tending the time they are allowed on 
pasture, and you will have no trouble. 
Would recommend you give them a 
little grain every morning for a few 
days. Put a load of straw in the pas- 
ture field so they can have access to 
it at all times, and salt them regularly. 





SWEET CORN FOR HOGS. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In reading my Farmer to-day I no- 
ticed advice asked as to selling corn 
and buying other foods for hogs and 
pigs. I also noticed advice given 
which, as far as it went, is all right. 
It seems so strange to me that in the 
Orange Judd or Michigan Farmer I 
seldom if ever see anybody recom- 
mending sweet corn for hogs and other 
stock. Now, I consider two to three 
acres of sweet corn one of the very 
best crops to feed hogs of anything I 
can raise, and the cheapest. My plan 
is this: I have six acres, three to clo- 
ver, and alongside of it I plant three 
acres to early Minnesota sweet corn. 
As soon as the corn is fit to boil I com- 
mence to cut up and feed stalks and all 
to the hogs, and they eat it with a rel- 
ish. As soon as the husks commence 
to get a little dry I break off the ears 
and feed that way all they will eat, 
and I believe I can put on more pounds 
in that way than with any other feed 
at the same cost. It seems to come in 
just right—the weather is warm and 
the corn is so full of sugar that the 
hogs take on flesh very fast. For early 
blockers, after a run all summer on 
clover, nothing beats plenty of sweet 
corn to finish up a lot of hogs. 

Besides, the price is usually 1% to 3 
cents more than later, which in itself 
is quite an object. For the large hog 
men this might not do, but for me, with 
only 80 acres, and turning off from 7 
to 12 hogs yearly, it has always paid. 
Then the stalks for the cows are worth 
much more than others, especially if it 
happens to be a dry fall. And of all 
feed for a flock of young poultry to fol- 
low up the hogs and pick up the scat- 
tering corn, nothing raised on a farm 
can make more or better feed than a 
good big patch of sweet corn. 

Plan to plant some this spring and 
then give it lots of cultivation, and you 
will always have sweet corn hereafter. 

Cc B. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Kalkaska County. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
NOT SUPERSTITION. 





In a former issue you will find a real 
good article by my friend Hetzman, of 
my own county, about my supersti- 
tious ideas about feeding fat pork to 
brood sows to keep them from devour- 
ing their young pigs. 

I have long since heard of this way 
of treatment, but never tried it until 
last fall. We lost no pigs by the sows 
eating them last fall. But I don’t at- 
tribute it to the fat pork, for the sows 
were in the right condition from the 
fact that they had a chance to exercise, 
besides all the clover pasture they 
needed. This I think better than all 
the fat pork treatment you can give:~- 

So many hog raisers of such good 
standing advocate giving fat pork, that 
I have accepted it as worthy of trial, 
and yet have no doubt that there is 
something to it. 

As my friend Hetzman says, “the con- 


‘| optical continuity of the reflecting sur- 


for something to eat that she can’t get, 
and eats the pigs.”’ This is_ right. 
But the fat pork satisfies these unnat- 
ural conditions for the time being, and 
the pigs are permitted to live. 
It is nothing like planting potatoes 
in the moon; it is a medicine that acts 
and effects a cure for a time at least. 
Of course, it is proper to admit that 
the better way would be to feed the 
sOWS properly, always keeping thém in 
proper condition. 
Now, in regard to “hogging” down 
crops, the word sounds bad and would 
be bad in some cases, while.in others 
it would be all right. If I only had one 
or two sows, I would not think of 
“hogging,” but as we have fourteen 
brood sows and raise a lot of pigs, and 
as our lots are small, and all these 
sows and pigs will clean up a lot be- 
fore any spoils, I think it is the better 
way. 
Then, again, I want one man to do 
all the work he can in raising crops to 
fat these pigs. If we were to mow 
and feed over the fence, it would re- 
quire another man on the farm, which 
we cannot afford. 
If we think there is danger of the 
pigs eating too much when first turned 
in, we cut and feed over the fence for 
a day or two before turning in. 
We want to raise our pork as cheaply 
and as easily as we can, and so have 
adopted this method and like it very 
much. 
I. N. COWDREY. 


GROWING RAPE. 








To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I see in your valuable paper a good 
deal about rape for pasture. I have 
an old meadow which I wish to use 
for hog pasture this year, and I wish 
to sow it to rape. Will it be all right 
to sow the rape on the old meadow, or 
will I have to plow it first? I wish to 
sow it as soon as possible. 


CHAS. H. LANPHERE. 
Isabella County. 


Yes; you will have to plow and fit 
that field before sowing rape. Rape 
is a plant of much the same nature as 
cabbage, and the soil should 
be prepared the same as _ for 
that crop. But it will pay 
all right. A field of rape will furnish 
more feed for sheep or hogs than any- 
thing else you can plant. The crop 
leaves the ground in nice shape for 
succeeding crops. 


LUSTRE IN WOOL. 








All handlers of wool know full well 
what it means to have a good, smart 
cheerful looking wool. Anything that 
looks dead and dismal one naturally 
discards and the same thing applies in 
dealing with wool. This quality of lus- 
tre, in respect of which wool holds a 
position intermediate between cotton 
and silk, is due to the reflection of light 
from the horny outer sheath of the 
fibre. Of all the physical properties of 
the fibre it is the most variable in de- 
gree; alpaca and mohair surpassing all 
other varieties in this respect. The 
texture of the outer scales in different 
qualities of wool varies considerably; 
under the microscope they have some- 
times the appearance of polished ivory, 
others look like porcelain, while some 
fibres possess scales which may be 
compared in appearance to clear, 
slightly tinted glass. The effect, how- 
ever, largely depends upon the method 
of observation, the same fibre appear- 
ing very different when viewed as an 
opaque and transparent object, and 
under different illuminations, etc. 

For the maximum of lustre it is 
above all things necessary that the 
outer surface of the individual scales 
or plates should be polished and glassy. 
Anything which tends to pit or roughen 
the scales will, of course, destroy the 


face, thereby causing dispersion of 
light with consequent diminished lus- 
tre of the fibre; and since all liquids do 
this in greater or lesser degree, the 
property of lustre is most difficult to 
retain and maintain throughout the’ 
manufacturing processes. 

It should be borne in mind that all 
alkaline solutions, or even pure water, 
are capable, under certain conditions, 
of actually dissolving the wool sub- 
stance, this, of course, injuring the lus- 
tre of the wool fibre. Excessive heat 
should be guarded against in the scour- 
ing of wool on this ground alone. Of 
all the valuable attributes of the wool 
fibre, lustre is therefore the most easily 
destroyed, and the degree to which it 
is retained in the finished article de- 
pends largely upon the skill and care 
brought to bear upon the fibre in the 
different treatments of its manufac- 
ture, 


STOCK NOTES. 


It is said 800,000 cattle have died 
from the rinderpest in South Africa. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand were 
shot and 150,000 were successfully in- 
oculated. 

The bacon hog is not in it in the 
Chicago market. Heavy, smooth, well 
finished 250 to 320 lb. hogs have out- 
sold him the past week. And these 
hogs cost much less to grow in the 
corn belt. 


Food and mouth disease is prevalent 
in Germany, and the government vet- 
erinarians are unable to cope with the 
loathsome and destructive disease and 
recommend the immediate slaughter 
of every animal found to be diseased, 
the owner to be fully compensated. 

Loins of pork from various United 
States centers, says the London Times, 
have been selling freely in London and 
the provinces at 444@4%c per Ib., and 
have appreciably affected the demand 
for beef and mutton. Large quantities 
of offal have also come over from 
the United States, and are reported 
by the Colonial Consignment company 
to be well and neatly packed, and 
doubtless good of the sort. Prices have 
been very low—bullocks’ livers, 2s 
each; hearts, 8d; tails, 5d; kidneys, 3d 
per lb, sheep’s livers, 2d each; pigs’ 
kidneys, 3@4d per lb—and have attract- 
ed buyers who have been accustomed 
to take the inferior grades of beef and 
mutton. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. gra 
VER BLOSSOM FARM ; BERDERN-ANGUS 


CATTLE, ‘Kinde, _ 10 bred. bull 
for sale. Largest herd in n Michigan. J. Haare 


J. Se me RED POLLED OATES. 














Olney 1 and atin ee a6 Eu the herd 
CHASE, Muir, re. Seeetes of Red 
J. Ps Polled Cattle and P. -China swine, 


Choice young stock for te Prices right. 


SHORTHORNS and POLLED DURHAMS, 
Four young bulls fer sale. 
licited. M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mion. 


A} No. 1 pure-bred Holstein bull calf 4 months ola 
from a large and long cow. Sire, my 
old and extra heavy ~ oy bull that never yet met 
defeat in the show 2 Price reasonable. 
B. F. OMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 














TERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. pny WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 








sows and boars. State agent for the Black 
—. Dip, the best Pa 1 on the market to-day. { 
ve tried them all. DUNHAM, Coneord, 


bred to high class rams 
Better than Klondyke 
SHROP, EWES ge by bing at once 


A. H. FOSTER, waen. Mich. 











Beats All Liniment. 


ALBERT, Pa., Sept. 24, 1896. 
Please send me six bottles Gombault’s Caustic 











Balsam. Ship to Fairview, Pa. Will send mon ey 
on receipt of same. Parties whom I have sol 
Caustic Balsam to say that it beats all liniments 
they ever saw. Gro. SMITH. 
WHEN WRITING TO | Please mention. that you 
saw their advertisement in 
ADVERTISERS | the Micuiean Fanmen. 
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Percherons 


French Coachers. 


Stallions and Mares of highest type on hand at 
present time. 


90 Stallions Old Enough for Service. 


Good colors, lar; anne size and best of breeding. 18 of 
them importedin 1896. Noman wishing to buy 
can afford to miss seeing this collection. Oaklawn Bus 
meets all trains. Separate catalogue for each breed. 
Say whether Percheron or French Coach is wanted. 
Address WAYNE, 

M. W. DUNHA 5 Dupage Co., Ill. 
40 Holstein heifers and bulls for sale; heaviest 
combined milk and butter families of the breed. 
Prices reasonable. 





0630608 - 

For sa knife that will cut a er witheat 
crushing, because it cuts _from four 
————sides at oncé get: 


THE KEYSTONE 


eoriptive circulars ce. 
i 6. BROSIUS, Cochranviile, Pa, 








PUBLIC SALE gi.crtnorns 


At the Allen Stock Farm, Allen, Mich, 

On Wednesday, April 13th, 1898, 9 ’g00d, 
young bulls ready for service, some herd headers, 
and 17 females representing both beef and milking 
strains. Will also sell about 20 head American Me- 
rino ewes of Mich. register. Sale at2 p.m. No post- 
ponement on account of weather. Write for catalog. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH & SON, Allen, Hillsdale Co.,Mich. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Goachers or Percherons. 
ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


PERCHERONS. .. 


Registered stallions and mares. 
geltines wens = 


Worden, Washtenaw Co., 1 
Ei\crons, French: STOCK FARM.—Black| Sapeh- 











HOGS. 


CRBSTES White a and and Lincoln 5 Shee 
Hither sex and SOWS Drea for 
spring farrow. Waite A. S WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


Fos —Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wi Wilkes, Vol. 20, fer Mch. and April ssa 
Prices reasonable. F. M. PI TT, Fowler, Mich. 


MEEZCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKE- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


R. M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stoek record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence selicited 


Tas PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. > Hamburg fowls. 
Stock anq eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for an pe hy and 


ig crop of ’98. Shipping rg oeeee or or Grand 


PECIAL SALE of 25 head of heavy-boned, choice 
Poland-Chinas. Spring and fallfarrow. Stock 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCKE, Hastings, 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breed and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ARGE ENG H BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


BUROC JERSEY SWINE. ; INE. oles tor ele, path 


O= -HALF of Village View Herd of P. C. swine, 
censisting of 11 brood sows, two boars and 16 
fall pigs. I will sell cheap. It will pay any breeder 
or farmer to see me. J. C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


Pexeran D-CHIN AS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to fetg champion young 

ars* Chief Hid ye og fr “Wilkes um = 
= ” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES. Byron, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP “Mic 
BRREPEE OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


—s Prop., d Ledge, Mi stoek 
direst from LB. Sliver Oo Write Sher eros 


FOR SALE, fsscarmeeti Se 
FOR SALE ting nador recistcrea 0-1. 


C. swine. Twelve extra wag by te pigs old od 
for service. First man sen draft for $12 
the choice. G. 8. BENJ. , Portland, Mich. 


Hastings Stock an and | Poultr ultry Farm, 


breeder i” of Poland-C swine, 
B. P. R. chicks. rite Sor be perar ine. 
WILLARD Hastings, Mich. -} 


Special Sale 0 of, Chester Whites 
Lot of fall 


» ‘ache ee pigs, } tom ol at % their 
rite to-day and secure & a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


5 AB. C: Sow? 
SOT, OU, WANT 5h 


rgains. Also spri me Bones and fall 
A. WOOD, Ee Mich. 


PRINCE U $ heads my herd of Poland-Chinas; 
= G8 he by Corwin King 17071; dam by 

uality 12457. Sows bred, for sale, fall pigs of 

lever’s poe Tecumseh and Black U. 8. strains 

Also Light Brahma chicks. 

BE. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas, Sovs 


to King Klever fos sale. 
won over one-third of the 
State Fair in Say winning 
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Sheep and Goo! 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS, 
all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
eamege Detroit, Mich. 











SHEARING BEFORE MARKETING. 





Quite a number of sheep and lambs 
have been sent to market this winter 
without their fleeces. It is evident 
the owners thought there was more 
money in selling the animals and their 
fleeces separately than together. This 
pelief is correct at certain seasons of 
the year; but it is just as surely not 
correct at others. During the past 
month, although not an unusually 
severe one for this season of the year, 
there were many cold blustery days 
when sheep needed the protection of 
their fleeces to prevent them suffering 
severely from the weather. When 
these clipped sheep arrive in the yards 
on a cold or stormy day it is nearly im- 
possible to get shippers to look at 
them. They realize too well how sheep 
jin such condition will be regarded in 
Eastern markets, and refuse to buy 
except at a heavy discount from cur- 
rent prices. This makes local buyers 
the only purchasers, and they can dic- 
tate their own terms. It is just as cer- 
tain as anything can be, that a clipped 
sheep or lamb will sell below its value 
during the winter months, and the 
money realized on its wool will be more 
than equalled by the loss on the ani- 
mal, 

While this is so during the winter 
season, it is equally true that during 
the warm spring months it is abso- 
lutely essential to the comfort of the 
animals that they be shorn before be- 
ing shipped to market. To neglect this 
may mean the loss of several, and the 
greater shrinkage in weights as the 
result of being stifled by the heat in 
the cars. Most farmers and feeders 
are well aware of the necessity of ship- 
ping their sheep in accordance with 
the requirements of the season, but 
that others either do not, or will not 
act up to their knowledge, is shown by 
the receipt of clipped lots from time 
to time, without the least regard to 
weather conditions and the demands 
of the market. 





PREMIUMS FOR SHROPSHIRES. 


The American Shropshire Registry 
Association will give premiums at the 
State fairs named this year as follows: 
Best flock of registered Shropshires, 
one year old or over (one ram and 
three ewes), all to be American bred 
and owned by exhibitor at least ten 
days before showing, $20. Best flock 
of four registered Shropshire lambs 
(one ram lamb and three ewes), all to 
be American bred and owned by ex- 
hibitor at least ten days before show- 
ing, $15. The following State fairs are 
included in the offer: New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin; also the following shows and 
fairs: London, Ont.; Chicago Fat 
Stock Show; Toronto, Canada; Madi- 
son Square Garden, N. Y.; at the 
Omaha ‘Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
$100—$50 on each of the classes named 
above. At the same exposition, for 
American bred or imported registered 
Shropshire sheep the following pre- 
miums are offered: Best ram,two years 
old or over, $25; best ram, one year old 
and under two, $25; best ram, under 
one year, $25; best ewe, two years old 
or over, $25; best ewe, one year old and 
under two, $25; best ewe, under one 
year, $25. Grand Sweepstakes ram of 
show, if won by registered Shrop- 
shire ram, $100; if all breeds compete; 
grand Sweepstakes ewe of show, if 
won by registered Shropshire ewe, 
$100; if all breeds compete. $25 to be 
offered at the following State fairs or 
district fairs named, the classification 
to be the same as at the other State 
fairs mentioned above: Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, St. Louis, Mo.; Montreal, 
Can.; Ottawa, Can.; Manitoba; Hali- 
fax, N. 8. 

At the American Fat Stock Show at 
Chicago, 1898: Grand Sweepstakes 
premium of the show, if won by reg- 
istered Shropshire sheep, $50;~ best- 
registered Shropshire wether, one year 
old and under two—first premium $15, 
second premium $10; best registered 
Shropshire wether, under one year old 
—first premium $15, second premium 
$10; best three registered Shropshire 
wether lambs—first premium $16, sec- 
ond premium $10. Extra special pre- 
miums: For best wether sired by reg- 
istered Shropshire ram, out of grade 
ewes, one year old and under two— 
first premium $10, second premium 





$5; under one year’ old—first premium 
$10, second premium $5. 

Sheep competing must be American 
bred, except where imported are 
specified, and owned at least ten days 
before showing by exhibitor. Sheep 
and lambs competing for these prizes 
must be recorded in the American 
Shropshire Registry Association Rec- 
ord, and bear ear tag of breeder in one 
ear and the Association tag with regis- 
tered number in the other. 


THE. NATIONAL SHROPSHIRE 
RECORD ASSOCIATION. 








A meeting of this association was 
held at Lansing on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22, and was attended by a num- 
ber of enthusiastic breeders of Shrop- 
shires. President Gibbons made a 
short address on the objects and aims 
of the association. It was not intend- 
ed to antagonize any other associa- 
tion, but to give. breeders an oppor- 
tunity to record their flocks at a mini- 
mum of expense, and in a _ record 
whose business was open to every 
member of the association, whether 
he recorded ten sheep or a hundred. 

The members present were out- 
spoken in support of rules which 
would prevent the affairs of the asso- 
ciation being controlled by a few men, 
while the great mass of breeders 
were kept entirely ignorant of their 
methods. The system of paying offi- 
cials a percentage of the fees received 
for recording was unanimously con- 
demned,:as the desire for fees would 
surely result in lowering the standard 
required for registering flocks. - Offi- 
cials should receive a stated salary, 
and all fees should go to the associa- 
tion, and be used, after meeting neces- 
sary expenses, in reducing cost of reg- 
istry to members. The system of con- 
trolling the action of such associa- 
tions by collecting proxies from mem- 
bers who do not attend, was especial- 
ly condemned, and the action of the 
new. association in allowing each mem- 
ber to acquire only one share of the 
stock, was deemed wise and judicious. 
It was the opinion of those present 
that a strong and harmonious asso- 
ciation could only be built up by keep- 
ing every member in touch with the 
association, and fully posted regard- 
ing its methods, plans, and financial 
condition. Secrecy was regarded as a 
sure means of engendering distrust, 
and finally leading to corrupt practices 
and dishonesty. 

Letters were received from a num- 
ber of states and the Province of On- 
tario, wishing the new organization 
success, and promising assistance in 
spreading a knowledge of its aims. 

Rules of entry, constitution, and 
articles of association were adopted, 
which embrace features of the record- 
ing business that will tend to higher 
quality, uniformity and purity of 
blood in Shropshire sheep. Rules of 
entry, constitution, etc., will be printed 
and ready for distribution about March 
15th. 

The secretary of the association, 
Herbert W. Mumford, Agricultural 
College, can be addressed by all those 
who wish particulars regarding the 
association. It is now fairly started 
and ready to do business, and its in- 
fluence upon the future of Shropshire 
sheep in the United States cannot help 
but be salutary and beneficial. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





The number of sheep in New South 
Wales, as furnished by the government 
statistician, was 61,831,416 in 1891, and 
48,318,790 in 1896. It appears that 
there has been a great decrease in 
fiecks- between the dates named. 


A subscriber at Grattan, Kent coun- 
ty, reports that a neighbor who is 
breeding Lincolns has some nice lambs 
this season, one of which weighed 24% 
Ibs. when twenty-two days old, and 
had wool over an inch in length. 

The president of one of Michigan’s 
sheep breeding associations, in a 
private note, writes as follows: “It 
does not do a breed of sheep any good 
to have a showman fit some of them 
up, show them at several fairs, and 
then sell them ag breeders. As a rule 








they go back on the man who buys 
them, and he will curse the breed and 
every one connected with it.” 


Here is the way a Missouri farmer 
figures out the difference between ‘good 
sheep and poor ones in Colman’s Rural 
World: “It does not really cost as 
much to keep a good sheep as it does a 
poor one. If a sheep costs, to keep, 
say $1 per annum, and yields seven 
pounds of fleece, that wool costs you 
144%c a pound. If your sheep yields a 
fleece weighing 15 pounds, the wool 
costs 6%¢c, or a difference of nearly 120 
per cent. Isn’t that worth working 
for?’ 


L. B. Baker, of Ingham county, in a 
private note received the past week, 
says: “I feel that I can honestly say 
that I am the pioneer sheep-feeder of 
Ingham county, having fed from six 
hundred to a thousand for the last 
twenty-five years, and feeling that I 
have got some good pointers from your 
paper it affords me pleasure to speak 
a good word for it whenever I can. I 
only wish that more farmers would 
feel it for their best interests to take it. 
I have 640 lambs that I intend to clip 
next month, and I am one that thinks 
well of the Dingley bill.” 

The Drovers’ Journal says: The out- 
look at present is very favorable for 
the feeders of lambs in the West. The 
crop of fed Mexicans from Colorado 
has just started to market and will con- 
tinue almost in a steady stream until 
the first of June. The supply from this 
source will be larger than ever, but it 
is believed that all can be used if prop- 
erly distributed, Last year these 
lambs started in the season at $4.60 and 
reached the high mark, $6.10, in April. 
This year the first sale was made at 
$5.85, and if history repeats itself there 
will be a good margin in the business. 
Feeders say it will take $6 to be equal 
to last year’s prices, owing to greater 
cost of stock and feed. The lambs 
get better as the season advances and 
prices are expected to be much higher 
in April than at present. 


Wool Markets and Sheep, says: “A 
contemporary ventures the opinion that 
there is a place in this country for 
Saxony sheep. If there is it is a brand 
new place, for the Saxony is the one 
breed that has been introduced into 
this country that did not seem to find 
a place waiting for it. Half a century 
ago, some of the pure-bred Spanish 
Merino flocks had Saxony blood infus- 
ed into them, and this trace of outside 
blood has caused many a flockmaster 
of Western Pennsylvania to mourn, be- 
cause it rendered his flock ineligible to 
registry in Merino registers. The late 
Columbus Delano had a very fine flock 
of Saxony sheep, but he kept them 
more as specimens of a rare breed than 
for profit. No one disputes the fine- 
ness or quality of the wool of Saxony 
sheep, but there is not enough of it, 
and the animal is not hardy enough for 
a life on the average sheep farm.” 
Which is eminently true, and in ac- 
cordance with the experience gained 
from actual and long-continued tests. 
Saxony sheep may be good for Saxony, 
and should be kept there. 


The highest average value per head 
of sheep since 1890 was reported Jan. 
1, 1893, at $2.66. By Jan. 1, 1896, it 
had dropped to $1.60, a decline in three 
years of 40 per cent. The average is 
now reported at $2.51, or within a few 
cents of the highest price in years. 
These rapid fluctuations show the 
mercurial character of the sheep in- 
dustry. There is reason, however, to 
believe that the increased taste for 
mutton, which the low price of that 
class of meat in the past few years 
has given our people, will place the 
industry upon a more stable basis. In 
increasing flocks it is noticeable that 








mutton breeds, or breeds in which 
wool is secondary to mutton, are most 
in favor. When mutton becomes the 
prime object of flock owners the sheep 
industry will be less affected by politi- 
cal changes and tariff tinkering.— 
American Agriculturist. The above 
item is correct in its statistics but way 
off in its conclusions. The best inter- 
ests of sheep husbandry demand re- 
munerative prices for wool as well as 
mutton. One supports and _ supple- 
ments the other. We should think 
the results of four years of low wool 
values would teach theorists a lesson 
that would be remembered. But the 
psalmist says that braying a fool in 
a mortar will not cure him of his folly, 
—and the inspired writer knew human 
nature. 























Used Warm for Scab, 
Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 
per package, $16 per 
case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 
gallons of Wash for 
Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Seab. We 
pay freight. Cirea- 
lars free. 

SKABCURA DIP CO., 


Chicago. 
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do more work with their heads than with their hands. 
farmer plans to du the best work in the least time. Instead of 8) 
hoeing an acre by hand, he uses a ** Planet Jr.’? Double 
and is through before ‘the dinner horn blows. Whether the rows are wide / 
** Planet Jr.’’ tool will hoe themright. With its cul- 
tivator, rake and plow attachments it represents the 
perfection of labor saving tools. The “ 
Book for 1898 tells you all about many more 
marvelous machines for saving _" sav- 
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SENT ON TRIAL. 


ARROW ; 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

- Cast steel and wrought iron—practically 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., {Sng" 


CRUSHER 
r* LEVELER 








indestructible. 








"Sanal Step Chicago. 
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Grange Hepartment. 


Our Motto:—“The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








MARCH TOPICS. 





Suggested by Alpha Messer, Lecturer Na- 
tional Grange. 





SUBJECT—ARBITRATION. 

Resolved, That this National Grange 
place itself upon record as favoring 
the settlement of international differ- 
ences, so far as possible, by arbitra- 
tion. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Possibly this subject may not be 
thought appropriate or of sufficient im- 
portance for Grange discussion, but in 
reality it is one of very great impor- 
tance to us as a nation. Upon it de- 
pends the continued peace of this na- 
tion with the other leading nations 
of the world, and our farming popula- 
tion should understand the full signifi- 
cance of arbitration and that it can be 
made as effective in the settlement of 
difficulties between nations as between 
individuals. 

Question.—What would be the effect 
of the adoption of the principle of arbi- 
tration by the leading nations of the 
world? 


SUBJECT—ELECTION OF UNITED STATES 
SENATORS. 


Resolved, That the National Grange, 
in thirty-first annual session as- 
sembled, does hereby reaffirm its form- 
er action in demanding that United 
States Senators be elected by a direct 
vote of the people. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

For many years the Grange has 
taken the position that the people 
would be better represented if United 
States Senators were chosen direct by 
the people. 

Question —What would be the ad- 
vantages of the proposed method over 
the present ‘method of electing sena- 
tors? é 
SUBJECT—FRATERNITY. 

Resolved, That as we are to separate 
and mingle ounce more with the 
world, we pledge our fidelity to the Or- 
der, the Patrons of Husbandry, and 
we hereby promise and agree that we 
will each and all strive to extend its 
influence and usefulness in our own 
and other States. 

Resolved, That we _ will treasure 
naught but good-will toward all our 
associates, and as we go to our sev- 
eral homes we will remember all with 
kindness and a true spirit of forgive- 
ness and fraternity. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

This resolution needs no comments, 
but its spirit is commended to every 
member of the Grange. 

Question—What is fraternity and 
how should it be exemplified as applied 
to the Order’of Patrons of Husbandry. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(1) We want to hear from each 
Grange in Michigan at least once each 
month, oftener if possible. 

(2) We want news about your 
Grange which will show your progress 
and work. 

(3) We went the ideas, opinions and 
conclusions of your members on all of 
the important questions discussed. 

(4) Boil it down. 

(5) Mail at latest by Saturday noon, 
to insure insertion the following week. 





“ ASHLAND GRANGE, NO. 545. 
February 26 about 40 Patrons from 
Trent Grange met with us. We had a 
feast and Washington program. 
Newaygo Co. MINNIE A. BRINK. 
COURTLAND GRANGE, NO. 563. 
February 12, conferring of degrees 
occupied the time. Hence the Lincoln 
program Was'very short. On the 26th 
four were given 3rd and 4th degrees. 
Kent Co, _MRS. N.. A. BURCH.~ 
DECATUR GRANGE, NO. 346, 
February 26 zave first two degrees to 
two candidates. One week previous 
to that had given same degrees to 
four. earns 
Van Buren Co. H, L. SUTTON. 
CHICKAMING GRANGE, No. 382. 
February 26 Bro. Samuel Mars im- 
parted the annual word and talked on 
State Grange. We had a good attend- 
ance. Shall discuss “Freé Rural Mail 
Delivery” at the next meeting. 
Berrien Co. MARY H. CLARK. 





WORKING GRANGE, NO. 509, 
have sold their interest in Harmony 
Hall to Riga Lodge, No. 361, I. O. O. 
F., have procured a site and are pre- 
paring to build a new hall this sum- 
mer. 

Lenawee Co. - MARY U. BETTIS. 

ALLENDALE GRANGE, NO. 421, 
is once more at work. Master is D. H. 
Cheeseman. We meet every two 
weeks, in the afternoon. Have 20 
members and an average attendance 
of 15. 

Ottawa Co. D..CHEESEMAN. 

WATSON GRANGE, NO. 154. 

March 2 four new members were 
added. Next meeting. will discuss, 
“What is the farmer's relation to law?’ 
Allegan county. council met with us 
March 1; 130 present, 

Allegan Co. S. P.” ALBERTSON. 

ONSTED GRANGE, NO. 279. 

February 26 we had a small attend- 
ance, but good meeting. Washington 
program. A paper on “Underdrain- 
ing” brought out discussion. At the 
next meeting will have St. Patrick’s 
Day program. 

Lenawee Co. F. JENNIE NEWTON. 

FRUIT RIDGE GRANGE, NO, 276. 

February .26 had _ representatives 
from five other Granges to witness in- 
itiation as we present it with our court 
scenes. The 3d and 4th degrees were 
conferred on 21, and over 200 people 
sat down at the feast which followed. 

Lenawee Co. J. W. A. 

PIONEER GRANGE, NO.. 728, 
February 23 met at town hall. Dis- 
cussed “Methods of obtaining good 
roads in winter.” Had a select read- 
ing by Bro.. Elsworth, of Good Hart 
Grange. At the next meeting will dis- 
cuss “The right of women to vote.” 
Emmet Co. BERTHA CARMIEN. 
NEWBERG CENTER GRANGE, NO. 695, 
discussed the question, “‘How to im- 
prove the social conditions of the 
neighborhood” at the last meeting. The 
majority thought a good plan. would 
be for each one to be more sociable, 
and not think so much of self. 

Cass Co. ELLEN D. RUMSEY. 

GROVE GRANGE. 

We believe that the Farmers’ Club 
recently organized in this town will be 
a great help to the Grange and to the 
farmers generally. We are not in 
favor of government seed distribution. 
We expect to attend next Pomona in 
a body. 

St. Clair Co. EK, A. LEPIEN. 
LIME CREEK GRANGE, NO, 112. 
The Grange passed resolutions ex- 
pressing sympathy to the bereaved 
family of Bro. Johnson on the death 
of the wife and mother. We expect to 
entertain the March meeting of Me- 
dina Farmers’ Club. Our attendance 

is good. 

Hillsdale Co. 

HOMER GRANGE, NO. 200. 

Our discussion on “Direct Legisla- 
tion” closed with the members “in 
favor of the plan. Last Saturday we 
had a talk on “Our National Ten- 
dencies.” Also opened a discussion on 


COR. 


“Postal Savings Banks,” to be con- 
cluded at next meeting. 
Calhoun Co. COR. 


IRONTON GRANGE, NO. 707, 
meets weekly, with good attendance, 
in spite of the unfavorable weather. 
Our library is an incentive in getting 
an attendance. Have arranged for a 
contest. We feel that social and edu- 
cational benefits of our Order are the 
most essential features. 

Charlevoix Co. HATTIE C. ALLEN. 

KALKASKA GRANGE, NO. 697, 
held its last meeting, as usual, at Bro. 
Eckler’s. Discussed “Woman's right 
in property.” The report of Sister 
Robinson at State Grange was read 
and highly appreciated. Grange pur- 
chasing was approved. Discussed the 
idea of purchasing flower seeds for the 
purpose of beautifying our homes. 

Kalkaska Co. H. A. BARNARD. 

WHITNEY GRANGE, ‘NO. 513. 

On the 22d of February had an open 
meeting,. with Washington program. 
Bro. C. M. Pierce gave a description of 
the Washington monument in Wash- 
ington. We also had quotations about 
Washington frem various authors. Sis- 
ter Keys read a humerous paper on 
“The trials of the farmer’s wife.” 

Tuscola Co. Cc. M. PIERCE. 


BUTLER GRANGE, NO. 88, 
held its regular meeting March 1. A 
good attendance. One application for 
membership. Question, “Are women 
more intelligent than men; if so, in 
what respect,” was very thoroughly 
discussed both by. the ladies and gen- 
tlemen. It was not decided, but all 
seemed to have their opinion. 
Branch Co. M. L. ROSSMAN. 

EASTPORT GRANGE. 

We have had bad weather, which re- 
duces attendance. I don’t believe that 
any subordinate Grange should meet 
so seldom as once a month; they lose 





interest in getting out, and I am 
sure it is better to meet every week. 
We used to have over 100 members, 
but now have only 30. Some have left 
to join a new Grange nearer their 
homes, but I am sorry to say that 
others left for trifling causes. 

Antrim Co. Ww. J. OLMSTED. 
BRADLEY GRANGE, NO. 669, 
talked some more about tuberculosis, 
and decided that if cattle dying with 
tuberculosis had to be cooked and fed 
to the chickens in order to be studied, 
it was a queer affair. At the last 
meeting it was decided that the farm- 
er’s wife should have the proceeds 
from the poultry to do with as she 

pleased. 

Allegan Co. 

PONTIAC: GRANGE. 

Met for the purpose of giving 3rd 
and 4th degrees to new members. The 
secretary, who was present at the 
round-up at Agricultural College, gave 
a good report. Many subjects were 
brought up and discussed, one especial- 
ly about the cleaning of clover seed. 
One member gave the description of a 
fanning mill that would remove plan- 
tain seed. 

Oakland Co. LEWIS GRALEY. 
DANBY GRANGE, NO. 185, 
discussed “Arbitration” March 2. Bro. 
Stoes -ell thought the United States 
should arbitrate all questions when it 
could be done with honor. Bro. Pryer 
thought that the Senate did right in 
rejecting the arbitration treaty with 
England, as we should have no alli- 
ances with foreign powers. Bro. 
Peake thought that many civil cases 
should be arbitrated and save expense 

in the courts, 

Ionia Co. T. C. PRYEKR. 

CANNON GRANGE, NO. 39. 

Union Grange met with our Grange 
Saturday, February 26, with a very 
large attendance. The day was pleas- 
antly spent, holding open Grange in 
the afternoon. After partaking of a 
beautiful spread, we all enjoyed our- 
selves, listening to music, recitations 
and select readings, also discussing 
the subject, “Is the Grange fulfilling 
its mission?” We meet again March 
4 for the conferring of degrees. 
Grange is rapidly growing. 

F, JAY HOWARD, Cor. 
CLEON GRANGE 

is at present in a very healthy condi- 
tion, with a few changes in our offi- 
cers for the following year. At our 
last anniversary we held an open meet- 
ing, the special feature of which was 
to get members, and we are now reap- 
ing that which we sowed for. Pomo- 
nha Grange meets with our Grange 
March 15 and 16, the special feature of 
which will be to confer the 5th degree; 


COR. 


we expect a good attendance, good 
time and good program. 
Manistee Co. EVA RBAD. 


HELENA GRANGE, NO, 676. 

February 26, Bro. Hartwell read a 
paper on “The use of arsenic solution 
in place of paris green for spraying for 
insects.” The subject of “(Government 
appropriations” brought out lively dis- 
cussions. It was the general opinicn 
that when rightly managed they were 
all right. Our county poor farm was 
thought to be too expensive. Neither 
could anyone see the benefit of putting 
a lot of small fish in Torch Lake, es- 
pecially when people were not allowed 
to catch them. Five re-instatements. 

Antrim Co, MRS. F. McFARREN. 
BOARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE, NO. 664, 
met Feb. 9 and discussed portions of 
Master Horton’s address. Comments 
were generally favorable. It was de- 
cided to renew our subscriptions to 
The Michigan Farmer, furnishing each 
Grange family with a copy. 

On the 18th an open session was held 
at which the comparative benefit of 
the printing press and steam was ably 
handled by the younger members (as- 
sisted by the older ones), printing com- 
ing out a little ahead. The necessity 
for a general encyclopedia becomes 
apparent and one will no doubt be-add- 
ed to our library in the near future. 
 ‘Kalkaska Co. COR: 

INGHAM COUNTY POMONA ‘ 
held’ its last meeting with ‘White 
Oak Grange. Roads and weather bad, 
put attendance large. This was the 
annual meeting and officers weré-eleéct- 
ed and installéd. Master is J: °T. Nor- 
ris, of Capitol Grange; overseer, S. J. 
Proctor, of White Oak Grange; lectur- 
er, Mrs, Della Proctor, White .Oak 
Grange; secretary, Rizpah Norris, Cap- 
itol Grange. “Bro. E. A. Holden, mas- 
ter of Capitol Grange, acted as initiat- 
ing officer. 
we discussed the question, “Resolved, 
That free rural mail délivery is of 
more importance to the farmer than is 
the savings. bank.” The affirmative 
side had the most supporters. 
COR. 


In ‘the literary program 





CHESHIRE GRANGE, ° © 

We think that the correspondence 
in the Grange News department’ is 
good and shows that the Grange is in- 
terested in all public questions. ‘This 
winter our Grange has had a weekly 
sleigh ride to the home of some mem- 
ber, as a surprise. Our master makes 
a habit of calling some younger mem- 
ber to the chair occasionally to learn 
how to conduct the business of the 
Grange and the rules of the Order. We 
are adding new members at every 
meeting, and expect that this Grange 
will show the largest number of new 
members of any Grange in the State 
for 1898. 

Allegan Co. CHESHIRE. 

BARRY COUNTY POMONA 
met with Johnstown Grange, February 
26. Bro. Henry Glassner gave a paper 
on “A dollar or two,” which was very 
interesting. Have discussed. postal 
savings banks, and the Grange is al- 
most unanimously in favor of the 
same. Also discussed free rural mail 
delivery; we favor this, thinking it will 
give the farmers a better chance to 
keep posted. Also discussed good 
roads, and had plenty of music and 
recitations. Will discuss the oleomar- 
garine question at next meeting. 
Many outside the gates were present, 
and we hope that many of these will 
soon join the Grange. We _ received 
several reinstatements. We meet 
with Glass Creek Grange in May. 
GEO. R. BOWSER. 
BAINBRIDGE GRANGE, NO. 80, 

February 26, 65 were present. 
Voted to have our berry cases made 
by a Patron at his home instead of 
making them in the hall. The qutes- 
tion, “Which pays best, general or 
special farming?’ was decided in favor 
of the latter. Too few of our Patrons 
take part in the discussions; the young 
people and sisters are scarcely ever in- 
vited to help. “Think we ought to have 
some subject which would interest 
every member. Have new badges 
and emblems. At next meeting will 
give a program at Twelve Corners 
Grange. This method of exchanging 
programs among subordinate Granges 
seems to be of interest in our section. 
We shall entertain Pomona first week 
in April. 

Perrien Co. MRS. E. STICKNEY. 

WINDSOR GRANGE, NO. 619. 

The traveling library arrived two 
weeks ago. We had ordered it Jong be- 
fore and were sorry that it did not 
reach us sooner, so that we could have 
had the use of it during the longer 
evenings. Our Grange also has quite 
a good library of its own. Interest in 
the contest increases. A class of 12 
new members will take the 4th degree 
at our next meeting. We have four 
reinstatements. Our Grange meets 
once in two weeks, on Friday even- 
ings, in the new G. A. R. building. 
During the winter months we enjoy 
each alternate week a social at the 
homes of our members or their friends, 
when a short literary program gives 
variety to the meetings. 

Eaton Co, 

ROME GRANGE, NO. 293. 

The question of the free delivery of 
mails was opened by Harry Hoddinott. 
He said free rural mail delivery has 
been practiced in England for more 
than 30 years and the postoffice de- 
Lartment is self-supporting. It would 
give employment to a great many who 
do not have employment now. P. H. 
Dowling said that if proper economy 
was adopted Ly the postoffice depart- 
ment in the charges for carrying the 
nails by railroad companies, and in 
the judicious arrangement of the star 
routes, there would be ample means to 
pay for free mail delivery throughout 
the country. According to reliable re- 
ports the government is paying eight 
cents a pound for carrying second- 
class mail matter, while a fair rate 
would not exceed two cents a pound. 

The question, “Along what lines can 
farmers best advance their interests,” 
was opened by P. H. Dowling. As 
farming includes so many branches, 
each of which requires special study 
to ensure success, better results can be 
cbtaind by following out some special 
line of work, than in vainly trying to 
succeed in all. Nearly every farmer 
has a liking for some line of farming 
for which he is better fitted than for 
“1 y other, 12ad by eoncentrating his en- 
ergies upon this one he will accom- 
plish best results. Some other mem- 
Lers thougiat they would rather follow 
ibe old way of mixed farming. : 

Lenaweé Co. DORA L, DOWLING, Cor. 


A. J. 





Parties desiring to purchase seed artichokes, 
that are so rage Hope | as a most desirable 
food for all farm stock, can order of J. P. Vissering, 
Box 91, Alton, Illinois, with an assurance of getting 
the best variety at a reasonable price. See ad. in 
this issue and write te him for a free essay on 
the different kinds and how to raise'the big- 
gest crops. 
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. THE GRANGE AS A SOCIAL OR- 


GANIZATION. 





ame of Paj mpee read in ae a 
No. 540) Contest, by Mrs. A. Ayres 

~ a_ social organization, is the 
Grange a success? Or is there any 
other and better way of enjoying the 
pleasures. and advantages of social 
life? Probably in the judgment of a 
Ward McAllister with his 400 follow- 
ers, our social life in the Grange 
would not be a brilliant success; but 
from the standpoint of a class of in- 
telligent men and women, such as 
meet in-our Grange, (and doubtless 
there are hundreds just as intelligent 
in other-Granges), we cannot fail to 
recognize the social advantages to be 
derived. 

Although prohibited in our formal 
discussion from the subjects of re- 
ligion and politics, still in our inform- 
al social conversations, all topics are 
touched, and we each know that there 
are none superior to these little socia: 
talks and interchange of thought. 

Tennyson says, “I am a part of all 
that I have met.” If this is so, how 
fortunate in our choice of a social or- 
ganization. 

From what better, purer environ- 
ments could we choose those whom 
we shall meet in order to get the most 
desirable additions to the elements 
which form our character, than the 
homes of those who assemble here? 

What do we each bring with us to 
adq to the general stock of social life 
and happiness and the development of 
our higher powers centered in our 
Grange meetings? Have our women 
come fresh from the latest sensational 
novel, from a gossip with a neighbor 
in the same flat, as might be the case 
with the McAllister 400 in going to 
their social successes? 

Oh no, we have the care of our 
houses and families, a labor of love, 
than which no occupation is higher; 
time does not hang heavy on our 
hands, we know nothing of ennui. 
Now and then a thought reaching out 
to the coming evening and the pleas- 
ant anticipation, and with the pure, 
sweet air of our country homes brac- 
ing our physical powers and our con- 
genial work stimulating our best ener- 
gies, we bring to our meetings that 
best element—a bright, intelligent 
womanhood. 

Do our men come in here fresh from 
the club room or the billiard hall, with 
its accompanying influence, and possi- 
bly from the saloon, chew ‘ing a little 
“Dot” of perfume for the headache, as 
frequently occurs in the highest 
claimed society our large cities boast 
of? ‘ 

Oh no, do you know what our men 
are engaged in? Why, scientific pur- 
suits. Not simply chemical tests, but 
the practical, successful operation of 
these’ scientific theories whereby 
deserts are made fruitful, wildernesses 
bloom, and the whole world is fed. 

When we have been alone for a 
time (a little solitude is good), and our 
work necessitates our being compara- 
‘tively isolated, our minds are liable to 
run into selfish grooves, and we for- 
get that there are other persons in the 
world besides ourselves, other inter- 
ests equally important with ours. Then 
comes our Grange meeting; and the 
moment we enter we feel the touch of 
other minds and sympathies outside of 
our own little world, and we are trans- 
formed. And with your bright, strong 
natures find some weak little creature 
hovering near you, remember that 
nature is trying to assimilate some of 
your strength and you are none -the 
poorer. 





SECURING ATTENTION. 





HOW SHALL WE MAKE. THE FARMER 
SEE THE BENEFIT OF THE ORDER OF 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY? 


Portion of paper read by Mrs. I. D. Davis 
at Kent County Grange. 
It does seem as if many farmers 


were blind to their own interests, and 
criminally careless of the good of ‘their 
brother farmers, by standing aloof 
from the Grange. How to make them 
see is the question. 

To us it seems that the question 
must be solved through the Order by 
its members becoming “Living epistles 
known and read of all men,” setting 
forth the principles, aims, objects; and 
benefits of Patrons. Make the 
Grange such as it should be, and what 
it was intended to be by the founders 
of the Order... 

How can-we expect to impress those 
outside of the gates of the value of the 
Order when we are not half alive to 
our duties and responsibilities; not liv- 
ing up to our obligations? 

How shall we make the Grange 
what it should be? By giving it our 
time and best efforts. Don’t let its 
claims be the last thing we think of. 


There are aims and objects enough in 
these times of progress to more than 
fill the heads of every member of the 
Order. Make oir meetings a school 
wherein every one shall learn some- 
thing to help and strengthen them for 
the duties: of life. 

We think every county and sub- 
ordinate Grange should have a news- 
paper correspondent, and at each meet- 
ing of the county Grange and once a 
month in the subordinate, the proceed- 
ings of the meetings should be pub- 
lished in the papers that are circulated 
through the country, that those out- 
side of the gates may know what we 
are doing. Make something of our- 
selves; perhaps somebody would see 
we are of some importance and be- 
gin to inquire about us. 

We think it would also be an. in- 
ecentive to the members to have some- 
thing done at the Grange imeetings to 
be worth publishing. 

The. declaration of purposes says, 
“To develop a higher and nobler man- 
hood and womanhood.” We think if 
this was carried out to the letter we 
would see many more crowding the 
gates. Brothers and sisters, let each 
one strive for a higher plane and see 
if the effect will not be worthy the 
effort. Put ourselves in sympathy 
with everything that has for its ob- 
ject the suppression of evil and wrong 
doing. Another injunction of our 
Order is to “be honest, be just and 
fear not.’ Be honest first with our- 
selves, be just to our true convictions 
of right and wrong, do not let preju- 
dice, financial interest, or the love of 
place or fame, put us in a false posi- 
tion before those who are scrutinizing 
every act. When we know a thing to 
be right stand by it firm and true, 
even though things do look dark and 
discouraging; truth and right will pre- 
vail if we are faithful. 

Make the Grange attractive to the 
young members; do not annihilate 
them by old fozy notions because you 
have outlived the nonsense of your 
life; remember you were once young 
and give them the same chance you 
enjoyed: O, there are so many Solo- 
mons in the world, who after they 
have grasped all the pleasures of life 
and can no longer enjoy them begin to 
ery “vanity of vanities.’ Take an in- 
terest in the innocent pleasures of the 
young and they will be more willing 
to help along the important things. 

Of course we will find opposition 
from without; we wish we could say 
we would not find any from within, 
but we fear such would not be the 
case; so many work from policy, let- 
ting principle lie buried beneath prej- 
udice. But if ever we expect to make 
our Order a success we must work for 
the right, for that is the head and 
front of our declaration of purposes. 
“Be honest, be just, and fear not.” 





A New Potato Planter. 


We present herewith for the benefit of our read- 
ers acut of the Keystone Potato Planter manu- 
factured by the Keystone Mfg. Co., of Sterling, Ill. 
This machine is new to most of our readers, mak- 
ingits_ first i pearance upon the market this sea- 
son. lt has, however, been — y tested by 









ed eee 

the. manufacturers and is guaranteed to to give sat- 
isfaction. The object of its introduction is to 
place a machine upoa the market that will be low 
enough in price to enable every farmer to own his 
potato planter. Those who used it testify to its 
true worth and say that by its aid they were ep- 
abled to plant four to five acres of potatoes in 
eight hours’ work. If a farmer had such a ma- 
chine he could plant his own potatoes and those 
of his neighbors at a mere nominal cost, charging 
so much peracre. This plan would seem to offer 
many advantages. If you should need such a 
machine, you would do well to write these people 
for a catalog and prices before buying. 





THE sash-lock and door-holder advertisement 
of Brohard & Uo., Dept. 111, Philadelphia, Pa., 
auposte: in this issue. The company is perfectly 

liable. Write for their agent’s outfit, 





An Up-to-Date Book. 
Among the noteworth 
Wm. Henry Maule, Phi 
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The Best Genefal Purpose Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 


THE OW EGO. 


Simple, Accurate, Durable, 


Easy to Adjuat, 
Easy for the Team. 


FORCE FEED FOR GRAIN, GRASS 
SEED AND FERTILIZERS, 


Fertilizer Distributofs afe Gaivan- 
ized—will not €log of corrode. 
Full description sént on application, 


"THE CHUMDION WAGON GO. Oven” Tage 0.1. 


If interested in Farm Wagons send for Wagon Catalogue. 












cum Seed 


and Sorters. 





line of machinery saves all hand labor. 


DOES THE WORK OF TEN MEN 


and does it much better. We make the only complete line of potato machinery in the world. 


The money in growin, tatoes is made in reducing the cost of production. The Aspinwall 
Sains Seal Write fo: free catalogue and “Potato Gossip.” 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
09994066 « 









The Aspinwall 


Plantersese 
alsé plants Corn, Beans 
nd Ensi Corn and 






istributes Fertilizér. 
in any caited quanti } 
per acté. 
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THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBER. 











[Copvrighbt 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
(Continued.) 

“If he is really ill, this night’s work 
will come to naught,” said the detec- 
tive. “Kola says he gives him the im- 
pression of a dying man. You may re- 
call Allen’s statement that he had had 
a certain Dr. Burton with him the 
night of the murder. You remember he 
refused to give me his address. Well, 
Kola found a doctor of that name who 
acknowledged he knew Allen quite 
well; but, on being questioned, he re- 
fused to talk, saying he made a habit 
of not speaking of his patients to stran- 
gers.” 

“He was right,” said Lampkin. “A 
physician ought not to make free with 
the affairs of his patients.” 

For a few minutes both men were 
silent. The silence was finally broken 
by Lampkin. 

“Have you made anything out of 
Montcastle’s and Miss Benton’s mys- 
terious conduct on the night of the 
murder?” he ventured. 

“Not much. I am at work on it now. 
I’m on the track of the cabman who 
drove them to and from the station. 
At first I thought it was an East 
Orange rig, but I know now that it be- 
longed to New York. I am still in deep 
water, with nothing but my chin afloat. 
A most important step was made to- 
night in clearing away Ralph Benton’s 
part in the matter. I breathe freer 
now and can use him to further my 
investigations.” 

“How?” 

“I'll explain tomorrow night. You'll 
go over with me?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“All right. Here’s your street.” 
Hendricks leaned out to order the 
driver to stop at — number. 

CHAPTER X 

The next night at 10 | o’clock Hen- 
dricks, Lampkin and Kola called at 
the Benton homestead and asked for 

Ralph. 

They were given seats in the library. 
Through an opening between the por- 
tieres they caught a glimpse of the ad- 
joining drawing room. Stanwood, 
Montcastle and both the young ladies 
were there. 

In a few minutes Ralph came down 
the front stairs. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, rubbing 
his eyes. “I have been lying down try- 
ing to take a nap. I hardly closed my 
eyes last night. You got my nerves all 


strung up. You see, you have not yet 
satisfied me about the suicide. I can’t 
see how—” 

“Sh!” cautioned Hendricks, pointing 
toward the drawing room. “You are 
talking too loud.” 

“Oh, they can’t hear,” answered 
Ralph. 

“You did not mention what took 


place after they left last night?” 

“Not a word, I assure you.” 

Hendricks rose. 

“I want to make some experiments 
with a revolver in the garden. Will you 
please speak to the ladies about it 
before hand? It might make them 
nervous.” 

“I see,” said Ralph. “I'll tell them.” 

“You might ask Mr. Stanwood to 
join us,” suggested Hendricks, as the 
young man went out. 

“They are all prepared,” said Ralph, 
who returned in a few minutes, accom- 
panied by Stanwood. “They won't 
mind.” 

“What time have you?” Hendricks 
asked him. 

“Ten minutes past ten,” 
Ralph, looking at his watch. 

“Mine’s a minute faster,” said Hen- 
dricks. “T’ll set it back to have them 
exactly together. Here is what I want. 
You and Mr. Stanwood are to go out to 
the place where you were when you 
heard the report that night. - Do you 
remember the exact spot?” 

“Yes; I was at the rustic bridge.” 

“Well,” went on the detective, “it 
will take you five minutes to get there, 
but to have ample time, say at twenty 
minutes past ten precisely, I shall fire 
a shot. Now, remember that. Keep 
your ears open and see if you hear it.” 

“Very well,” agreed Ralph, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Then,” continued Hendricks, “at ex- 
actly twenty-five minutes after ten I 
shall fire again. See if you hear that 


answered 


also. Wait a couple of minutes and 
then come back. Meet us.on the 
front lawn.” : 


“All right,,” said Ralph. “It seems 
that you think more than one shot was 


fired. I am sure you are mistaken.” 

They were now on the lawn. Hen- 
dricks moistened his hand with his 
breath and held it over his head. 

“The air was still that night, was it 
not?” he asked Ralph. 

“Yes, just such a night as this. No 
breeze was stirring. I remember I 
got very warm walking.” 

Behind the house the party divided, 
Ralph and Stanwood going out at the 
side gate toward the station and Kola, 
Lampkin and Hendricks entering the 
garden. Reachirg the spot where the 
body had been found, the detective 
paused and took out his watch and a 
levolver. Holding the watch open in 
his left hand and the revolver in his 
right, he waited until it was exactly 
twenty minutes after ten, then fired in 
the air. 

“So far, so good,” he muttered. He 
handed the watch to Lampkin, “Hold 
it so I can see the dial,” he directed, 
and from a pocket of his sack coat he 
produced another revolver. Raising 
one in each hand over his head, he fix- 
ed his eyes on the hands of the watch. 
At twenty-five minutes after ten he 
fired both revolvers simultaneously. 

“Good again!” he chuckled, fanning 
the smoke away with his hand. “I 
practiced hard on that to-day and suc- 
ceeded fifteen times out of twenty in 
making them bark together. I was 
a little afraid I’d fail to-night, though. 
Now let’s go up to the front and wait 
for the others.” 

Reaching the front lawn, Hendricks 
lighted a cigar and walked up and 
down tie drive reflectively. Present- 
ly Stanwood and ‘Ralph were seen ap- 
proaching in the hazy distance. Hen- 
dricks paused as they drew near. 

“Well,” he said, “did you hear the 
shots?” 

“Did you fire twice?’ asked Ralph. 
“We heard only one. It was at ex- 
actly twenty-five minutes after ten.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the adept impul- 
sively, and then, with equal impulsive- 
ness, augmented by innate modesty, 
he put his hand to his mouth and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“At twenty minutes after ten,” said 
Hendricks, “I fired the revolver you 
found near your father. You did 
not hear it. At twenty-five minutes 
past ten I fired simultaneously that re- 
volver and another—a thirty-eight cali- 
ber weapon. Those shots, it seems, 
you heard.” 

Ralph looked mystified. 

“I can’t understand what you did 
that for,” he said. “I presume you are 
trying to prove that some one shot my 
father, but the more I think: about it 
the less I agree with you. You see, I 
know his handwriting. If you think the 
note he wrote was a forgery, you are 
wrong. No one could imitate his hand- 
writing. It’s true I read it only by the 
light of a match that night, but the 
next morning I examined it closely.” 
“You don’t understand what I am 
trying to prove,” said Hendricks, “I 
don’t dispute that your father wrote it. 
He probably went out with the deter- 
mination to shoot himself. It was a re- 
markable coincidence, but I have evi- 
dence that some one was hidden under 
his bed that night between 7 o’clock 
and the time he went into his labora- 
tory.” 

“You think that?’ cried Ralph aston- 
ished. 

“IT am sure of it.” 

“How could you be sure of such a 
thing?” 

“The chambermaid who attended to 
your father’s room,” explained the de 

tective,“‘hadnot been giving much care 
to it. Perhaps it was because, during 
the stay of your guests, she had too 
many other duties to perform. Any- 
way she failed to sweep under his bed. 
and the dust accumulated. I first no- 
ticed a spot on the floor where someone 
had lain and then detected the odor of 
chloroform. This called for a close ex- 
amination. I found -that chloroform 
had been spilled on the floor under the 
bed and been wiped up with a cloth 
or handkerchief saturated with the 
fluid. This led me to believe that some- 
body had been hidden there, waiting 
for an opportunity to apply the drug to 
your father’s nostrils when he fell 
asleep. But your father did. not go to 
bed, as we know. He went from his 
room into the laboratory and thence 
down into the garden.” 

“You believe,” put in Ralph excit- 
edly, “that the person under the bed 

followed him?’ 

“Yes, and shot him with a revolver 
he had brought along for his own de- 

fense in case of being surprised. Your 
father could not have shot himself 
without leaving some powder mark on 

his person or clothing. These indica- 

tions I found missing on the morning 

of the inquest. Moreover, here is ad- 


From his pocket Hendricks produced 
a piece of lead. 

“That,” he explained, “was once the 
ball of a 38 caliber cartridge. It was 
flattened in striking your father’s 
skull. It passed through and lodged in 
the brain. The undertaker and a medi- 
cal expert secured it for.me the day 
of the inquest. The revolver you 
found near your father carried a 32 
caliber ball.” 

“But,” protested Ralph, “one of the 
chambers of my father’s revolver was 
empty.” 

Hendricks produced a bullet almost 
perfect in shape, except that the sharp 
end was flattened slightly. 

“I found this,” he said, “imbedded in 
the soft, rotten wood of the old sum- 
mer house, forty yards from where 
your father fell.” 

“Then you hold that he fired at his 
assailant,” exclaimed Ralph, “and that 
I did not ‘hear it because it was the 
smaller weapon of the two, I begin to 
see,” 

“They fired at each other simultan- 
eously,” answered the detective, “or so 
nearly at the same instant that the two 
reports blended into one.” 

Ralph hung his head reflectively. 

“It was the increased volume of 
sound that caused him to hear it, “put 
in Dr. Lampkin. 

“Exactly,” replied Hendricks. 

“Have you any clue to the guilty per- 
son?” asked Ralph. 

Hendricks stroked his beard 
thoughtfully for a moment, then said: 

“There is a little matter which you 
can help me in if you are so disposed.” 

“I am subject to your orders,” re- 
turned Ralph. “To what do you refer?” 

Hendricks lcoked into the house. 

“Suppose we go back into the li- 
brary,” he suggested. “Kola, I shall 
leave you with Mr, Stanwood. Tell him 
how your people climb a string and 
disappear in the clouds. Come on, doc- 
tor. We can talk better inside.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

The library was empty. Hendricks 
tossed his cigar into the grate and sat 
down on a lounge. The curtains were 
still parted, and they could see two 
young ladies in the lamplight at a table 
reading. Before sitting down Ralph 
started to draw the curtains together, 
but Hendricks prevented him. 

“Leave them as they are,’ he said. 
“It looks cheerful to an outcast bache- 
lor who seldom catches a glimpse of 
home life.” : 

“All right,” said Ralph, taking a 
seat near Lampkin, who sat opposite 
the detective. 

“Thanks,” said Hendricks. He took 
out a fresh cigar and pinched the tip 
from it with his finger nails. Lampkin 
decided that he had never seén Hen- 
dricks’ face hold such a look of min- 
gled hesitancy and rigid determination. 
He clasped his hands together until the 
cigar was almost crushed. 

“I say, Benton,” he began. “Now, 
don’t take offense, but what do you 
know about this—Montcastle? I be- 
lieve that’s his name.” 

Ralph started, returned the steady 
gaze of the detective for a menue and 
then answered: 

“What do I know eit him? Not 
much, I suppose. Why do you ask?” 

“Answer my question first. What do 
you know about him?’ 

Ralph clasped his knee with his 
hand and flushed. 

“Hang it, Hendricks,” he blurted 
out, “that’s a beastly indelicate ques- 
tion, coming right when it does! You 
see, the fellow’— 

“IT mean no offense,” broke in Hen- 
dricks, ‘his voice still tense and firm. 
“But what do you know about him?’ 

“The truth is,” floundered Ralph, 
in the rough waters of embarrassment, 
“the truth is, I don’t—that is—I can’t 
say I know a blamed thing about him 
actually. I have only known him 
slightly for about three months. He 
and I have some mutual friends, but as 
he lives far away—San Francisco is his 
‘home—I do not know much about him. 
You see,” Ralph glanced into the draw- 
ing room, “my sisfer.and he are stanch 
friends. They have met at Newport 
and in Europe, and to come right 
down to facts she asked me to invite 
him here to our house party. She as- 
sured me he belonged to a good family 
and was a gentleman. You may be 
sure if I had not thought he was I 
should not have consented to have him 





here. I found him a pretty good fel- 

low—a little slow—a little = Ene. 

oly than the average New Yorker, 
u 29 

Ralph's powers of expression i 

ed to fail him. a 
endricks crossed his 1 I 
back on the lounge, and alt aa 
crushed cigar fell to the rug at his feet. 

“You remember,” he said, “the tes. 
timony of Miss Hastings at the in- 
quest? She stated that she heard your 
father telling some one that he would 
disown somebody the next day.” 

“You mentioned it last night,” an- 
swered Ralph. “It was the first I had 
heard of it. I asked Miss Hastings 
about it to-day. She seemed surprised 
that I had not understood. She told 
me she had plainly heard my father 
say it and that she had ever since 
thought he was speaking to-me. She 
appeared very much upset over it and 
seemed delighted to have me assure 
her that my father had not spoken the 
words to me and that I had not been 
in his room that night. I then went to 
my sister and asked her if my father 
had used such words to her. She re- 
fused to answer, seemed vexed at my 
question and asked me if you had said 
anything about her and Montcastle 
last night when I was under arrest. I 
told her you had not. She wanted to 
know what had passed between us, but 
I kept my promise to you and said 
nothing about your theories, She still 
believes my father committed suicide, 
is very nervous and has not been at 
all like herself since the murder.” 

Hendricks leaned forward. It seem- 
ed to Lampkin, who was watching his 
features closely, that the drew a deep 
breath before he began to speak. 

“Benton,” he said, “I am sure your 
father was speaking to Miss Benton 
that night. Moreover, I have conclu- 
sive proof that_both she and Mr. Mont- 
castle hastily packed their things that 
night, went in a cab to the station and 
tried to catch the 1:30 train for New 
York. I have’— 

Ralph sprang to his feet. 

“By heavens, Hendricks,” he cried, 
“beware of what you are saying! If 
you impugn the good name of my sis- 
ter, if you dare’— 

“Keep quiet,” said Hendricks calm- 
ly, and he leaned back on the sofa. 
“Don’t be impulsive. If you had known 
me longer, you would know I do not 
make rash statements. Besides, I have 
said nothing against the character of 
your sister. If you can account for 
Miss Benton’s and Montcastle’s con- 
duct that night, you may do them a 
valuable service. For the present. 
however, I am bound to own that their 
actions, together with their evident 
seerecy since that night, have a decid- 
edly ugly look.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


CONCERNING TUBERCULOSIS. 
I was sorry. to read the stand you 
took in The Farmer of Dec. 15, on 

















“Tuberculosis.” 


You say you have, in’ your official 
capacity as member of the State Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission, made 
considerable investigation into this 
trouble. Farther on you say that those 
valuable animals that respond to the 
tuberculin test,- and externally pre- 
sent a generally healthy appearance, 
you would isolate, and, if feasible, 
give them a course of treatment. 

Now with all the candor of an inter- 
ested person, and by the courtesy you 
allow your subscribers, I would ask 
why isolate the valuable animal of the 
millionaire and kill the poor widow’s 
last cow? 

And in your investigation have you 
found a sure cure? 

It is my opinion that, if an animal 
responds to the test, so sure is that 
animal doomed, sooner or later (for I 
have yet to see the first test where the 
post-mortem has not sustained the 
tuberculin test). And so far as the 
external appearance in concerned, 
you have nothing to go by. 

As fine a looking cow as I have ever 
seen, and one that was bought from 
one of the best herds in the State, 


with a long pedigree, and at a long |. 


price, was found tuberculous. But by 
reason of her not breeding she was sold 
to the butchers. I saw her the day be- 
fore she was killed, and she was very 
fat and fine. 

But when they opened the _ tho- 
racic cavity the butchers were ob- 
liged to leave the building. She was 
rotten with tuberculosis. So you can 
not tell,by the general appearance, how 
great an enemy you are housing. 

And then again, before the advent 
of the tuberculin test, it was just 
such soft talk as your article conveyed 
that has cost the farmers of Lenawee 
Co. thousands of dollars and they have 
not seen the end yet. 

And then again, does the State law 
allow a man, after his herd has been 
officially tested, and any found 
affected, does it allow him to keep 
these affected animals in any manner? 
No, Friend Brown, let the axe fall 
where it should, and let us cut down 
the percentage still lower. Five per 
cent is too much. 

Lenawee Co., Mich. Cc. A. WALDRON. 

(Our friend shows, judging from his 
statements above, considerable igno- 
rance regarding tuberculosis, the tuber- 
culin test, and the thorough experi- 
ments now being tried in this country 
and Europe. 

But first let us answer some of your 
questions: We never killed the “poor 
widow’s last cow.” The writer has 
been on the Commission only since last 
July, but really has not heard of such 
an “experiment” as the above in the 
history of the Commission. 

The Commission has also killed cows 
for millionaires, as a recent decision of 
the State Supreme Court may enable 
you to recall to mind. 

It is also true that some animals 
that at first responded to the tuber- 
culin test, have, upon a second of 
third application, shown no reaction, 
and continued to live and remain in 
an apparently healthy condition, with 
all the natural functions seemingly 
unimpaired. The tuberculin test has 
not proven absolutely reliable in every 
one of the many thousands of cattle 
tested, but it is practically so. 

We cannot understand why a 
healthy, practical butcher should “flee” 
when conducting an experiment so 
common to his profession. Though not 
a 4utcher, we have personally assisted, 
quite recently, in the post-mortem ex- 
amination of two cows that were abso- 
lutely rotten with tuberculosis. We 
experienced no bad effects at sight of 
the disease, and were sorry that we 
had no longer time to make a more 
complete “study” of the case. 

After mature deliberation, we still 
reiterate what we wrote in the issue 
to which you refer. And we also be- 
lieve it is time to call a halt to the in- 


discriminate slaughter of cattle that 


respond to the tuberculin test, as has 
been going on in two of our Hastern 
states. : 

Many of us now believe that healthy 
progeny may be raised from a tuber- 





eulous sire or dam. It is also no difficult 
matter to isolate diseased animals, and 
thus prevent the further spread of the 
disease in the same herd, even on the 
same farm, 

We shall give the results of experi- 
ments along this line, in this and other 
states and countries, from time to 
time, and we think the evidence as 
shown will bear out our statements 
and belief, as published in this depart- 
ment a few weeks ago. 

The Wisconsin and New Jersey Ex- 
periment Stations have been conduct- 
ing experiments with diseased herds, 
somewhat as Prof. C. D. Smith has 
with the affected animals in the herd 
belonging to Michigan Experiment 
Station. 

It has been found, from the experi- 
ments conducted, that healthy off- 
spring may be raised from a tubercu- 
lous dam, and this allows the preserva- 
tion, in the progeny, of some of those 
valuable qualities possessed by the 
parent. The importance of this fact 
should be thoroughly understood. 

In Denmark Prof. Bang has made 
some careful experiments along this 
line, and the results prove that isola- 
tion, treatment, and repeated tests 
demonstrate the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of the course recommended 
in our article referred to by friend 
Waldron. 

In the Wisconsin test it has been 
found possible to check the further 
spread of tuberculosis by isolating the 
reacting from the non-reacting ani- 
mals. In this case the affected herd 
has shown considerable improvement, 
as have those animals under Prof. 
Smith’s care at the Michigan Station. 

A peculiar fact in the Wisconsin case 
is that, of twelve affected animals, 
only two have become worse since be- 
ing isolated and placed in roomy, well- 
ventilated quarters, and given all the 
sunlight possible. 

Prof. Russell says: This _ signifies 
that frequently the disease will remain 
apparently - latent for a considerable 
period, if the anima] is not continuous- 
ly subjected to reinfection by being 
kept in quarters with badly diseased 
animals, that undoubtedly serve as 
centers for the distribution of the dis- 
ease. 

No apparent bad effect has been pro- 
duced in any of the animals by the 
semi-annual introduction of tuberculin 
into their systems. On the whole, the 
reaction fevers are somewhat lower 
than they were originally, but they are 
in all cases still marked. 

Michigan, Wisconsin and New 
Jersey are doing valuable work along 
this line of investigation into tuber- 
culosis, the tuberculin test, and the iso- 
lation hygienic treatment, and re-test- 
ing of reacting herbs or animals. 

In connection with Prof. Russell’s 
report, he says, in Hoard’s Dairyman, 
that much opposition has been de- 
veloped to the use of the tuberculin 
test, because it has been customary to 
destroy all reacting animals whatever 
their condition, Such a procedure often 
werks a hardship, and it is not sur- 
prising that breeders who have been at 
great pains and expense to build up a 
fine herd, antagonize the use of the 
test. 

The present method of treatment of 
reacting animals, however, does away 
with the only reasonable objection that 
has ever been urged against the test. 
This same method has been tried in 
other sections, notably in Denmark, 
where Prof. Bang has experimented 
with equally favorable-results on a 
number of herds. 

Bovine tuberculosis, where it is not 
subjected to control, is gradually on 
the -increase. This cannot well be 
helped, when we consider how often 
the disease is introduced into new 
herds by the purchase of an animal 
that is tuberculous, but which at time 
of purchase may show no visible symp- 
toms of the disease. : 

The report of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, concerning statistics compiled 
from the records of the government 
abattoirs in Prussia for the year 1895, 
shows the following interesting data: 


Cattle slaughtered in 1895.. 662,164 
No. tuberculous in 1895.. 84,463 or 12.7 per cent 


No. tuberculous in 1894. . 10.09 per cent 
No. tuberculous in 1893. . 8.9 per cent 
No. tuberculous in 1892. . 8.6 per cent 


Moreover, this report also shows that 
the disease is spreading relatively fast- 
er in those sections where it had al- 
ready obtained a firm foothold. Col- 
lected, as these’ statistics are, for gov- 
ernment purposes and not to bolster 
up some preconceived notion, it does 
seem as if they were entitled to more 
than passing consideration. 

The past four or five years has wit- 


nessed a great awakening in regard to 


this matter, in all of its relations. 
Many exaggerated and unwarranted 





statements have been made, particular- 
ly with reference to the actual danger 
that exists in relation to the infectious- 
ness of milk under normal commercial 
conditions, but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the question of bovine 
tuberculosis, as it is presented to the 
breeder and the dairyman independent 
of its sanitary aspect, is one of su- 
preme importance. If the hygienic 
phase of the question has been over- 
estimated and exaggerated, the eco- 
nomic point of view is blindly ignored 
by many. éf 

Let us give this question calm, 
deliberate consideration while our 
herds are relatively free from the dis- 
ease. At the present time, Wiscon- 
sin is undoubtedly freer from the dis- 
ease than many of those states that 
have been in dairying for a longer 
period of time, but why wait to con- 
sider this question until our herds are 
in the condition that Denmark is to- 
day, where approximately one-third of 
the cattle, as stated by Dr. Bang, are 
tuberculous.—Ed.) 





* TROUBLE IN CHURNING, 





I have tried the deep: setting of 
milk, as stated in The Farmer of Jan. 
15. I could get cream, but the cream 
will not make butter. I wish you 
would publish how you treat your 
cream when raised this way. 

This same milk set in pans we churn 
in less than half an hour. I strained 
the milk into the can and then put in 
one-quarter as much water at about 
120 degrees and ‘set this can into a 
barrel of ice water, and kept it in ice 
water 24 hours. 

From about ten quarts of milk I 
skimmed about two quarts of cream. 
This I kept where it soured, and then 
tried to churn at 64 degrees. Tried it 
twice, with same result. 

The cows were fresh last April and 
May, and are fed cornstalks, clover, 
straw and bran. 

D. A. BIDLEMAN. 

Kent Co., Mich. “ 

(If the trouble is not “found out” by 
the time you receive this issue, we ad- 
vise the following treatment: 

Heat the milk by setting the can or 
pan into a dish of hot water. Do not 
dilute the milk this time with so much 
water at a temperature of 120 degrees. 
Use less water, and at a temperature 
of, say 110 degrees. 

Skim and ripen as directed in the 
issue of The Farmer referred to. Try 











churning at a slightly higher tempera- 
ture, and especially so if the cream is 
from Jersey or Guernsey cows. 

From what you state regarding the 
trouble, we think you tried to churn 
very thin cream at too low a tempera- 
ture. If the day was very cold and 
your room not warm enough, we can 
appreciate the misery you experienced 
in a long churning job. 

There are few exact rules in dairy 
or creamery practice. We must each 
determine, from actual daily experi- 
ment, just what temperature the cream 
should be in ripening, and also when 
ready to start the churn.—HEd.) 
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A Little Giant 


Cream Separator with 
that herd of choice 
cows you have will 
give you renewed 
PRIDE and PLEASURE 
in your dairy; put bet- 
ter still; it will im- 
mensely increase your 
PROFITS. If you wish, 
we put it in on trial 
and it is not-yours un- 
less it fulfills our 
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winners, profit takers, makers of A-1 butter— 
all prize The Salt That’s Ail Salt. 
Purity, flavor, endurance and weight are 
gained by using 





DIAMOND 


Crystal Salt 


It adds to the profit on every pound of butter. 
Write for the book. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St Clair, Mich. 
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soc. each: $5 00 dozen. Circular free. 
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mer without any trouble. 
DeLaval and others that I have tried. 


ning order and run it. 
thing it is recommended to do. 


market. 
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Blunder 
The Best Separator on the Market, 


The Improved United States Separator. 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
It excels all others in 
Ease of running and cleaning. 


The No. 5 Improved U.S. runs easy. 
I would not be without one. 


The ease of running and cleaning of the Improved U. S. is far superior to the 


My daughter, 6 years old, can set The No. 6 Improved U. S. in perfect run- 
It runs much easier than the DeLaval. 


The Improved U, S. runs very easily, is very simple to wash, and does every- 


My Improved U.S. runs very easily and is quickly cleaned. A visitor who 
has tried all kinds says it is the easiest and steadiest of any machine on the 


Catalogues free on application. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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My 14-year-old brother run it all sum- 
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Floin System 


It will pay 


of Creameries 


to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


ou 
templating Yuilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished at 


lowest prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303:to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 
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PARTI HA NSHIP FORGOTTEN 





The United States has been making 
history within the past few weeks, 
and it is of a kind which can hereafter 
be recalled without regret, and even 
with pride. In the shadow of a foreign 
wat, with the feeliigs of the people 
deeply stirred by the Maine disaster, 
and sympathy for the unfortunate and 
suffering titizens of Cuba, the govern- 
mént ahd the people have acted in a 
manner which reflects credit upon the 
Great Republic, and must comipél tlie 
respect of other nations. They have 
shown self-reliance, coolness and free- 
dom from hysterical vaporing, while 
their course has been free from any 
appearance of wavering or an attempt 
to avoid the issues. 

Perhaps the most interesting inci- 
dent of the past week has been the 
action of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, on the bill placing $50,- 
000,000 at the disposal of the President 
to be used in providing for the national 
defense and upholding the honor of 
the government. The bill passed each 
body without a single dissenting voice. 
Party lines were completely obliter- 
ated, and Democrat and Republican, 
Populist and Prohibitionist, were a 
unit in voting for the appropriation. 
They showed that they were American 
citizens before they were partisans. 
It was a notable event, and one which 
should have a most salutary effect in 
abating the bitterness of: party spirit, 
not only among members of Congress, 
butithe people at large. In the face of 
putblic danger political differences and 
personal antagonisms were com- 
pletely forgotten. It was a fine ex- 
hibition of true patriotism. 
i” years it has been the habit of 

of our. publie writers and speak- 





these modern days,and to lament that 
they, were, giyen.. over. eiitirely to 
mofigyane king | fae onal ambitioig 
while the wT pthe dountry 3 
forgotten. 1e be Sent ‘Attitude 
Congress and ‘the niasses of the people 
is a sufficient answer to these as: 
persions, SAAT: et ae aq 
While war may yet c come, we belleve 
that ¢hfs aetion pf Gbigress, batked nel & 
it is; by, patrietic, assurances from citi- 
zens of nearly,..every. State -in ,the 
Union, will do more to ward it oi 





thm the! most protoudil dipletuacy¥ 





‘tion. 


people, practically a unit, in sustaining 
the honor of the government of their 
choice, should cause any nation to 
consider well before braving its dis- 
pleasure or engaging it in war. 

Standing most prominently before 
the country to-day are two typical 
Americans, whose course has been 
such as to secure the implicit confi- 
deiice of their fellow citizens. One of 
these is Wit. MecKitley, citizen of 
Ohio, a veteran soldier of the Union 
army, and President of the United 
States. The other is Fitzhugh Lee, 
citizen of Virginia, a noted general in 
the Confederate se-vice, and consul- 
general of the Uiited States at 
Havana. The latter holds his posi- 
tion at the earnest request of Presi- 
dent McKinley, and when it was re- 
cently hinted by Spanish diplomats 
that, in the interests of peace and good 
will, Gen. Lee should be recalled, the 
President spoke out at once with an 
emphasis that stopped all further dis- 
cussion of that subject. His official 
reply, through the State Department, 
was in the following language: 

“The Presidetit will not consider the 
recall of Gen. Lee. He has borne him- 
self throughout this crisis with judg- 
ment, fidelity and courage, to the 
President's entire satisfaction.” 

These two Americans have proved 
their eminent fitness for the positions 
they hold. They are self-poised, cool- 
headed, candid and fair in their judg- 
ments, and patriotic in upholding the 
honor of the government and the wel- 
fare of the American people. The 
Union and the Confederate soldier are 
standing shoulder to shoulder in this 
emergency, and are a unit in main- 
taining tlie hotior of their country in 
the eyes of the world. If the Spanish 
incident has no other résult than this, 
it will have proved a most fortunate 
affair for the country. It shows be- 
yotid question that from this time 
forth the people of the various States 
are practically oné iti sentiment, and 
that all may be relied upon to stand 
by the government and the flag of the 
country under any and all emergencies. 
Citizenship means more to Americans 
to;day than at any previous time, and 
the spirit of patriotism is as firmly 
implanted in them as at any time since 
the formation of the government. We 
can still rely with confidence upon the 
good sense and patriotism of the 
American people, their ability to gov- 
ern themselves, and the stability of re- 
publican institutions. 





ADULTERATING WHEAT FLOUR, 





In another column we print a letteE 
friom Dr. Kedzie, of the Agricultural 
College, to the secretary of the State’ 
Millers’ Association, upon the subject 
of the adulteration of wheat fig 
It is a subject which. is. being genet 
ly discussed in the flour trade, and u 
of greater general importance tha mn 
many would credit ’“at ' first thoug 
Conditions this season have been f, 
orable for such adulteration for tw 
reasons—the comparatively high pre 
of wheat and the relatively low prk 
of cor n—the grain used in the adulter 
‘It was these ‘conditions whi 


© COrnmem to-eneapen tit 
Had the .adulterators stopped 
not have 


ad, 


at this polt jt iy 








‘is being used. instead. of siaienaad. 
This. by-product. /is' known, as “flour- 


Me > pelt is.cornsta h, produced in the 


deleterious in the manipulation it un- 
dergoes in the glucose factory. 
It therefore becomes a serious matter 
if this by-product, after being robbed 
of its most valuable constituents, and. 
treated with acids which are recog- 
nized by everyone as exceedingly dan- 
gerous when introduced into the hu- 
man stomach in even small quantities, 
is used to any extent as an adulterant 
of flour. It is apparent that its use, 
while comparatively small at present, 
is increasing, and that early and deci- 
sive action on the part of everyone in- 
terested in maintaining the purity of 
such a staple article of food of all 
classes, is absolutely necessary, or the 
evil will become so great as_ to 
threaten the health of the people, as 
well as the great foreign demand for 
American flour, which is so important 
a feature of the commerce of the coun- 
try. 

In looking over the classes interested 
in this question, we find on the one 
side the farmer, the honest miller and 
the consumer; on the other, and op- 
posed to these, the glucose manufac- 
turer and the dishonest miller. It 
should not take an honest man long to 
determine on which side he should 
stand. To permit such adulteration 
means the loss of much of our foreign 
trade in flour, with foreigners demand- 
ing wheat in prefereftice. This means 
a hard blow to our milling industry, 
and a loss of the by-products of the 
wheat shipped abroad—bran and mid- 
dlins—so largely used by the feeders 
of live stock, the dairyman and general 
farmer. This loss would be a serious 
one. 

It is not the large milling concerns 
which are the culprits in this instance. 
Their business interests are too impor- 
tant to be risked by a process of cheap- 
ening their product, which might 
vitiate contracts and exclude it from 
foreign countries. It is the miller who 
does business in a smaller way, selling 
his product nearer the point of pro- 
duction, who will be caught by the 
hope of enormous profits in this ille- 
gitimate and disreputable business. 
We hope measures will be taken to 
punish such dishonesty so _ severely 
that those who are only honest  be- 
cause compelled to be will at once stop 
adulterating and deteriorating’ the 
bread of the people. A few convic 
tions, followed by. terms. in, the peni- 
tentiary, would: have a...most. whole- 
some’ efféct. 





BEET SUGAR IN MICHIGAN. 





‘ Wm, A. French, State Land Com- 


missioner, has issued:a circular calling, 
attention to the great opportunities: of-. 


fered the farmers of ‘this’ Staté! to ‘en- 
gage in the beet sugar industry. The 
Conpnissioner is evidently very enthu- 
siastic. over the prospects for, the pros- 
ecution of ‘this business in Michigan, 
atid the natural advantages of ‘soil and 
climate enjoyed by this State, We give 
a few extracts from,, this, circular, 
which accompanies a copy. of. the Jaw 


2 passed by the State Legislature for the 
] encouragement of the beet sugar indus- 


try: 


is no longer problematical., It now rests 
with the farmers of the ‘State as’ to 
whether or not the cg reg ew afforded 
by this new industry shall: be t 
vantage of. The outlay of milton of :dol- 
lars and the neat reventi¢ to be derived by- 
the farmer is not a teeinns matter and’ 
should not, be, overlooked. 
“The Jaw, passed, 


of ‘one''cent per ‘pound ‘on ‘all ‘beet po 
manufactured,.in this State, fro 
raised in.this Staten The further “Dro- 


Ww 
vides. that’ the ate. ane ee! shall ‘make 
reports to’ the state’ land ‘commissioner 


ss 4 Jnanpfacturing glucose, | 2y that he shell sepeine weighmen, or 
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farmer raise beets. Next comes the. es- 
tablishment of factories. Although the 
erection of a first class factory would 
cause the expenditure of $300,000 or $400,000, 
this would not be an obstacle, as capital. 
ists find this an excellent t investment. 
What they want is to be guaranteed that 
the farmers will furnish them with beets, 
hot only for the first year but for every 
year. One factory would require 
acres of beets every season. Experiments 
have proven that from 12 to 16 tons can 
be raised on an acre of Michigan soil. 
One factory would therefore consume 
from 42,000 to 56,000 tons of beets annually. 
The Michigan law requires the payment 
of $4.00 per ton for beets containing 12 
per cent sugar. As the price increases 
with the per cent, Michigan farmers 
would receive about $450 per ton as the 
beets that have been raised in this State 
test from 13.50 to 18 per cent. The farmer 
would, therefore, receive from one factory 
from ‘$189,000 to $252,000 annually for his 
beets. Although numerous experiments 
have been made, the exact cost of ra 

an acre of beets is not exactly known, 
but the estimated cost given in the bulle- 
tin issued from the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington is: 
from $40 to $4 per acre. The beets would 
bring an income of $52 to $72 per acre, 
making a net profit if from $10 to $20 per 
acre, which exceeds that furnished by any 
cereal erop and the liabilities of crop 
failure are not.so great.’ 


The Commissioner deserves thanks 
for thus ealling the attention of the 
farmers to the provisions of the State 
law, which practically guarantees 
them a safe price for their crop if fur- 
nished to a factory. It also protects 
them by the appointment of inspectors 
and weighers, who will have the de- 
termining of the value of the beets, 
and their amount. These features of 
the law are certainly very favorable to 


. 


‘the farmer who grows the beets. 


We would suggest that the Commis- 
sioner is. decidedly wrong when ex- 
plaining how the industry is to be 
started. He says “it is first necessary 
that the farmer raise the beets. Next 
comes the establishment of factories.” 
If these ideas were followed, what 
would the farmer do with his beets 
while waiting for a factory to be erect- 
ed? He could not possibly keep them 
longer than a few weeks, as they de- 
teriorate very rapidly in value. The 
feasible and _ business-like method 
would be for those who are willing to 
build a factory to secure contracts 
from farmers agreeing to plant so 
many acres to beets each year, Then 
the factory can be built upon a cer- 
tainty that beets enough to supply, its, 
requirements will be forthcoming at 
the proper season. When’the factory is’ 
erected, or in process of | erection, the 
farmer can. put in his crop. with a cer- 
tainty that they, will be taken. care of, 
and paid for at, the stipulated price. 
And these contracts cannot be. too- 
plain and explicit in their terms, or, the 
rights of the two parties to the con- 
tract, too, clearly, defined. , 

As to the: figures needan the ‘mend, 
profits’ 6f the btisiness): ‘they’ ‘must "be: 
received with a grain’ of allowance for’ : 
the Commissioner’s, enthusiasm. It is, 
reasonably: certain that the business; of 
producing sugar beets; under favorable } 
conditions, “will ‘pay 4s’ well as! ‘other’ 
staple crops, and,’ to the extént ot the’ ' 
land occupied, relieve, these. crops of. so; 
much ‘competition: /But.it would-be wh: 
wise to expect more thati’ ‘thie, © vat 
would only lead to disAppointnient, tt’ 
is not all, soils;.or..all: portions of, the, 
State which ‘will grow ‘stgah -beets:of:; 
such quality’ ‘that!’ they svit—prove’ 
profitable; and for: this réa$on’ farthets’ J 
should; test. the , capabilities, of their 
land ‘for 'this- purpose before: oe 
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cial session: of: the | State, Legislature 
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thé session/is called for any other purr! 
pose the Governor , keeps it a dead 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














STATE CROP REPORT FOR 
- MARCH. 





The State crop report for March was 
issued on Tuesday last. Here are its 
most important portions: ~* 

“Just previous to the middle of Feb- 
ruary the ground in southern Michigan 
was bare of snow, or nearly so, for a 
few days, but the weather was not se- 
vere and the wheat plant suffered lit- 
tle if any injury. During the balance 
of the month the fields throughout the 
State were well protected by a more 
or less heavy covering of snow, and 
wheat has not been materially dam- 
aged.” 

Correspondents, with very few ex- 
ceptions, report that no damage to ap- 
ple and peach buds is yet apparent. 

Live stock is in good condition. The 
figures for the State are, 96 for horses. 
cattle and hogs, and 97 for sheep. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. ; 





ISABELLA COUNTY, 

The farmers of Isabella county have 
been making progress since our visit 
of three years ago, and they held a 
three days’ institute of great interest 
at the court house, although the soft 
and badly drifted roads kept many at 
home. The first day was occupied by 
local talent exclusively. 

E. L. Salisbury gave an interesting 
paper on “Successful Farming,” to 
which Truman Bozer responded. After 
dinner Secretary M. E. Kane dis- 
cussed “Bunch Feeding vs. Tying Cat- 
tle.” He said cattle can be kept warm, 
dry and comfortable without tying; 
they should be dehorned. Cheap shel- 
ters can be used. A proper application 
of labor in the winter saves one-third 
the hurry of summer months; hence 
manure should be hauled from the 
stables to the field. Like other stock, 
cattle should have the largest amount 
of liberty consistent with the rights of 
others. 

F. Ibell approved of a a but 
prefers stanchions. 

Geo. W. Depew fastens cows with 
stanchions but bunches other cattle.,| 
Feeds shredded fodder and grain morn; 
ing and night, and straw at; noon,; 
Feeds steadily and evenly. 

Chas. Hudson preferred tying w ‘ith 
strap and chain. ~ 

Mrs. W. J.’ Wheeler’ gave ‘a’ ‘select 
reading, after whié¢h Mr. Allen ‘talked: 
on “winter feeding:” ‘He said comfort: 
is the first requisite. “All farm’ animals 
need’ grain to gain and thrive. They: 
should be hungry when fed and satis- 
fied when done. ‘Regularity is me a 
tial. : 

‘Geo. 'D, Brown said’ stock should be 
comfortable bit not! too warm. Peed) 
sbould be varied, so as to’ give all the 
needed elements:—-— 

Mrs: J. Maxwell, Jr.,‘read ‘4 paper gn 
“The Early Pducation ‘of! Children;” 
citing’ the necessity of teaching ' obedi- 
ence, ‘politeness, kindness, order, pure! 
ity, application and reverence. °'Per- 
sonal ¢haracter is all: that amounts to: 
anything in this world. | '0~ EER? 

Mrs, J. W:' Wheeler said oes pring 
ciples’ tend to’ break down’ right ‘prae+4 
tice. To la'y the foundation of good ‘so+’ 
ciety for to-morrow we must lookafter 
the children of to-day. te i ee 
box closed ‘the session. *' | 

In thé evening’ Profi: P.: H: Kelly, of 
the city schools, read’a good paper on’ 
“Self Culture.” He said culture is 
personal’ polish‘ ‘acquired “by! ‘contact; 
heti¢e ‘for’ the’ hi i eer 
self culture! is msufficient:'9 

Prof. Chas.’ McKenny,of the: Central’ 
Normal school: touche “the: ‘topic as: res) 
lated'‘té the farm homes) ‘There are: 
15,000;000 ‘in’ the’ publi¢eschools; “but 
others: aré not there, or/are obliged to’ 
pie part away’ in ‘their courses of) in‘- 
struction! To all‘such ‘comes the Chau 
tatiqua’ ‘plan of" ‘Bishop | Vincent; with: 
its“varlations:!' These’ bring tite’ school: 
to ‘the home.’ Theré “must ber’ | First,» 
time. given’ to thie" stibject}' second, ‘a 
plan'of work; third, a’ social ‘elenienit,’ 
the dlub! featured’ ‘gives’ this; fourth): a’ 
fixed ‘purpose? this is the! mostvessen~: 
tial fedture'to insure! Suceess.0Self cule i 
ture is one way of getting the modtont:| | 

-of-winter-months..._. 





on the rape and feeds oats.. Feeds 
grain three times a day, hay twice a 
day and straw at noon. Gives clean 
water and plenty of it. Prefers clover 
hay. Do not overfeed, but push. ¥ 

Friday morning T. B. Terry spoke on 
“Increasing Fertility by Clover Grow- 
i ” 


J. J.. Gilmore led in discussion. He 
indorses the great value of clover, but 
prefers timothy hay for hard working 
horses. He drew from Terry the ad- 
mission that the increase of fertility 
was largely due to keeping stock off 
from the aftergrowth of clover. 

After dinner C. M. C. Cook gave 
some figures in regard to “beet sugar.” 
It is a home question, for 80,000,000 
population in 1900 will require 2,690,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar. The bounty 
law requires a test of 12 per cent of 
sugar of 80 per cent purity, while the 
county showed 16.41 per cent of sugar 
of 84 per cent purity. It will require 
1,500,000 acres to supply the country. 

Wm. H. Wood discussed ‘Potato 
Raising for Profit.’ He plows early, 
fits well, cuts seed to one eye, plants 
about June 10th with a planter, tills 
level, deeply at first, then shallower; 
picks beetles off, digs with shovel plow, 
picks into bushel crates, draws to pits 
on stone boat, or to house or market on 
wagon, 20 cents at digging time being 
as good as 30 cents in the spring. 

Chas. O. Curtis plants after the first 
crop of bugs and raises only early 
kinds. 

A. B. Brown, of Montcalm county, 
rows both ways 30 or 32 inches apart, 
cuts in large pieces, throws a little dirt 
to row each time of cultivating, tills 
once a week, digs with digger, as a 
fork pierces too many, stores in a cel- 
lar, though others who raise 100 to 150 
acres a year store in ricks. 

L. C. Griffith, of Bloomfield, spoke 
of clean farming. He urged attention 
to small, persistent weeds like pigeon 
grass, ragweed, plewerds, ‘etc.’ ' Chas! 
Hudson, of Shepherd said we should | 
sow clean seeds, cultivate thoroughly, 
pull weéds and clean fence ~ corners. | 
Sheep are a great, help’ to’ clean ‘farthi-" 


Ann Arbor,. ‘talked’ entertainingly on 
‘Heating ‘and’ Ventilating “ Homes,” 
veneeng flues ‘should be’ in’ the, 
warm partitions and the cold dale inlets | 
in outside walls. The flues should haye , 
dampers to control ventilation, .but not. 
to, stop it, entirely, Windows can be’ 
donble_. sashed, during ‘the, winter. 
months. to check radiation. Stqyes are | 
the most economical heating appliance, 
and, large stoyes, are, better. than small. 
ones, as they, ean, be etter, controlled... 
Furnaces require more fuel; steam and. 
hot; water appliances are expensive. es 

S.,.W.;.Hopkins led. in ; discussion, al-, 
luding, to pis Hay usnally,, found in 
public buildings,; _,, 

Colon: C..Lillie; spoke. on ““Thorough-. 
ness,in, Farming.” ;-A thorough farmer, 
must select..a. purpose, in, farming; this , 
involves the man, the; markets and,the, 
soi; Many. have lost their possessions, 
by- shifting their purpose,,,.We,need a, 
rotation ,to maintain fertility,,and, that, 
is.;adapted.,,to; the purpese-,,selected. 
While. tillage,,is, essential; there.,is a,; 
profit limit.to tiHage.; ;\We,should,.em,; 
ploy all the labor we can (use, profit,., 
ably;:care for tools, stock and. crops. 


1 The farmer should; be, educated:in -his;| | 


business; he» _ undemiand his. work, 
tousmeceeed:) 3: & 

‘Saturday: morning: Miss Lucy, ‘Sloan; 
of: the: Cerittral:Normal School,|read an: 
1 exeellent:;paperi/con i¢é‘fhet, Practi-+| | 
cak! Woman of: TedayZ’: o; Her. 
iaimi! igi: toon choose ji from ideals: 
and’ ‘to! appby cthems-to : the -every-; 
day ‘needs: ‘of difepshecnis; found in: 
many’ homes! and in many -vocations.: 
Sheomayéiffer from “tire otypés 1 of 2100! 
years ago, bat 80 do: tiem a mien: 
of to-day: 

5? Be Wanidervort) of Hudson, spoke 
on ‘Mruitionthe Farm,” 9°!o° 

DwooWsi Preston and: Mi A: Kane were! 
reelected | ‘president ‘and | ‘seeretary’ for: 
the’ fifth term! ome od) a0 af 
| mPter dinner ‘©... 0! Dime: talked ‘oe 
“Op: o-date! ‘Stock Feedin: atid) Man!) etddet: 

inéiit.”' He ‘used’ charts’ of foods’ 
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75 per cent of the cost of the meat and 
no infected part is allowed used as 
food. Cooking at a high temperature 
kills it, as in frying. 

Joseph Ralyea read a paper on 
“Sheep Ticks.” 

Hon. I, A. Fancher read the closing 
paper, “Present Needs of Rural Schools 
and How to Improve Them.” We must 
give the large per cent that will only 
attend rural schools the knowledge 
most useful to them. Most will be 
farmers and need a knowledge of the 
science of elementary agriculture. 
When farming fails all other classes 
suffer; hence we should begin at the 
bedrock and interweave its principles 
with the Iéssons of school life. Our 
theory has been wrong and has looked 
forward too much to the university for 
the few. We have commenced at the 
wrong end of the system. 

The Woman’s Section met in the Uni- 
tarian church, about 150 being present. 
Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood spoke on 
“Making the Most of Ourselves,” and 
Mrs. Charles Hudson led in discussion. 
Mrs. Geo. Brown conducted a question 
box with much interest. 

B Bw B. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE ADUL- 
TERATION OF FLOUR. 








To the Secretary of Michigan Millers’ As- 
sociation. 3 
An effort is now made to diminish 


the cost of wheat flour by lowering 
its quality. I have spent too many 
years and expended too much labor to 
secure for the farmers of Michigan 
the best quality of wheat, and for our 
people pure food, free from adultera- 
tion, to allow such effort to pass with- 
out entering an emphatic protest. 

I protest against the proposed adul- 
teration of our winter-wheat flour by 
mixing with it the refuse starch of ‘the’ 
glucose. factories. I ‘object ‘because it 
is not only an adulteration, but a deg- 
radation of the typical food of Amer- 
icans, a food which, with the addition 


of abundance of meat, has largely’ 
contributed to’ make the’ brainy and | 


stalwart race which the nations have 


| learned to respect, honor, or fear, ac- 
Tn ‘the’ ‘evening Prof. M.E. Cooley, of | 


cording, to circumstances, 

Wheat bread is the food of the 
brain-workers, like, the’ Anglo-Saxou 
race,, while, starchy products ,are_ the. 


food of the hand-workers, like the rice- | 


eating .races of. Southern. Asia. Com- 

pare the, strong, energetic, pushing 
‘American, nourished by... bread and 
beef, with, , the, miserable -inhabitants.. 
of, Southern Italy,,living on.cornmeal 
porridge. (polenta).,and.. boiled. chest- 
nuts, ; culaninating : in that loathsome 
skin; disease—pellagra, ., 

Bread is! the. staff of life,”. combin- 
ing. the; nitrogeneous:: materials te 
neurish brain;and brawn: with the 
phosphates of lime and magnesia ;.to 
ferm:the bony fabric, and.enough:' of 
the! starchy element to: round out; the 
ideal food for our pedple:>;Let us:not 
weaken! and degrade this priceless gift 
of. God ‘by incorporating with ita ma- 
terial destitute of nitrogen and phos- 
phates—a' ‘by-product: of “the ghicose 
factories. Let us not change ‘the staff 
of life ‘into ‘a icrutch' to' support! weak-- 
ened ‘alid® diséased’ bodies ‘and “en- 
feebled:- ‘brains! Let ‘us keep our food 
material ‘above’ suspicion. IS 

9 ‘Yours faithfully, 


tobat RIG: epee 
| -aguteutuens College, 3écho 
FOR SALE.. sett ate northof Riverde, 


Gratton for, ire cheap. Jnquieé of 
DRYER, Homer, Calhoun Co., Mich. , 


FARM, FIELD and GARDEN SEED. Sus, ext 
a specie 
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WAR PICTURES 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS... 


Battle-ships MAINE and INDIANA 


(Latter cleared for action,) each 12x18. 
NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON 
an four of the line eas et ie (12x36.) Drawn frem 


ever published. 
Ne Ww on see rded. 
ariligh ortin lone to the Front. 
lory i 





including all aoe above and following plotases on 
heavy plate paper for framing, will be given free as 


@ premium. attl e-ship “Maine,” 12x18, 
Battle-Shi gg ~<a 12x18. Stormiag 
Morro Cas 


TRUTH, Te. 55 4 4th Avenue, New York. 
FARM FOR SALE. 


Good buildings; well kept; excellent water; 80 
acres; three — from market. 
A. & O. BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 


280- Acre F Farm fo he. Sold at Auction 


APRIL sted 1898. y *~F- ~ well fenced, 
well watered 444 miles from Union City, 2 miles from 
Burlington. Calhoun County, Mich. 40 acres good 
timber. Terms —_ nis cam polanes on time. all 
on or address R, Administrator, 
Marchal Calhoun Co., Mich. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


TO BUY AFA F 
Bod soil ard FARM 95. (60,.* GRES. 
stock. Near station on R. R., school and church. 
Terms easy. Address 
J. B., care of C. O. THOMPSON, Tonia, Mich, 


EARN $35 WE WANT RELIABLE MEN 
A WEEK, 


commission. $6500 a month and $2.50:a ex- 
penses. Money Geposited in any bank at es if 
desired. Write a 

Globe Modioat't Electric Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 


‘of’ Farming Lands’ for 
20,000 ACRES Fer Sale,iin Isabella county, 
Central Michigan. Long time. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to toffice ; best market in Michigan. 
Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Term: 1 per acre cash, 
balers in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent. 
Write JOHN S: WEIDMAN, eee Mich; 
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bf one, sofa. and twa | A Taisib ; 
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Franklin Furniture Co., 23 Duane St), ‘N.Y. 


RUPTURE CURED, 


Wonderful Results of 4 of the New Home 
Treatment. 








Absblutely Certain to Cure Without Opera- 
tion, Pain < or Danger. 


A gteat wave of hope is ‘sweeping’ through the 
land @s a result’ of the cures performed. oo 





:| 'womten and children suffering from ali Kinds and. 


stages of rupture: are. being, cured where, they 
‘seemed utterly lost... The results are astonishing. 
The cures are marvelous. Men with families to 
\support whose strétigth had been exhausted by a 
rupturé are’ able 'to do’ hard and ‘steady: work 
‘again without areturn of their affliction. Intense 
interest, has, heen ;; oxgiton in ag pemarkaiie 


_| ‘treatment... Letters im g, in from. all 
‘| qnarters telling of the air to cures; of little 
children sa from a@ sery; of ‘ambiti: 


otis young itien returned Sarto witivedy, of older men 
‘ahd women! who: had given:up all hope, and are 
now permanently, cured; This is the; most, im- 
portant piece of .news reported, for, some time. 
Tt, otiate tt arouse every sufferer to get the parti- 
here is ‘and restoration for every 
‘man, womah and child and there'is an 
‘absohite'freedom from pain; danger, opération or 
‘detention from work. The doctor agnees to.send, 
free ta io exesyppe a fal a fullexplanation ‘ot hia mares 


eis Write to-day without fail 
ee Dr. W. fetes Box 590 1 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS: BELLA B. ROCK- 
WOOD. 


We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an terest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. - 














For The Michigan Farmer. 
A SERMON. 





To-day I read the sermon 
On the Mount, by Jesus given; 
It is full of love and mercy, 
Of the truth divine, from Heaven. 


As I read my faith was strengthened, 
And I know that some bright day, 
Whatsoe’er of pain or sorrow 
Once was mine shall pass away. 


Love your neighbor, reads the sermon, 
Do good to others. while you may; 
Love your enemies, judge not your 
brother, 
Grow in grace from day to day. 


O, voices of the Scriptures, 
Speak unto our hearts to-night! 

And let us make the rest of life, 
In accordance with thy might. 


Though the way be dark and lonely, 
Though the days be Grear and cold; 

The morning light will sing of peace , 
With the sunshine’s living gold. 


DANNIE E. ZIMMERMAN. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








We shall omit our customary Chat 
this week, as our columns are over- 
crowded just at present, and we wish 
to give our readers a report of the 
women’s section of the Round-Up In- 
stitute held at Lansing, Feb. 23 to 25. 


WOMEN’S SECTION OF STATE 
ROUND-UP FARMERS’ _INSTI- 


TUTE. 


MRS. MARY A. MAYO, CONDUCTOR. 

A good audience assembled in the 
chapel at the Agricultural College on 
Wednesday afternoon, this being the 
opening session of the women’s section. 

Mrs. Mayo called the meeting to 
order and asked the ladies to join with 
her in asking God’s blessing upon the 
exercises which were to follow. Then 
came a piano duet, rendered in a very 
acceptable manner, then a short ad- 
dress of welcome by Mrs. Mayo, who, 
in concluding, called upon the editor 
of the Household department, Michi- 
gan Farmer, for the first number upon 


the program: 
“The Relation of the Farmer’s Wife 


to Society.” 

The paper took the form of a talk, 
from which the following has been 
selected for publication: 

Madam Chairman and Ladies of 
the Women’s Section:—At first thought 
it seemed to me that the relation which 
the farmer’s wife most frequently 
bears to society may be summed up in 
very few words—she doesn’t have any 
such relation. 

Now, in saying this I am not think- 
ing of the few in every community who 
are so situated as to be able to get 
away from home at frequent intervals 
—those who have no little children, or 
who have the means with which to 
hire help in the kitchen, thus reliev- 
ing them of some of the burdens and 
giving them more leisure; nor am I 
thinking of the woman who has come 
to middle age and who has daughters 
to share in the werk of the home, 
thereby affording more leisure for the 
mother—I am not thinking of these 
when I-say that the relation of the 
farmer’s wife to society may frequent- 
ly be represented by the minus sign, 
but I am thinking of the great mass 
of women, the rank and file, who are 
toiling early and late in the kitchens 
of our American farm homes to-day— 
grand, uncomplaining, self-sacrificing 
women whose lives are passed almost 
literally within the four walls of their 
own homes. They are too busy in the 
fulfillment of their household duties to 
have much time to devote to society. 
They may go to town once in a while 
to purchase necessary supplies for the 
family, but they only hurry there and 
back again to pick up the work where 
it was dropped, and strive to make up 
for lost time, for where there are but 
two hands to do all the work of a 
farm house and a varying number of 
little children and hired men go to 








make up the family it means few idte 


moments for the house-wife. Do you 
not agree with me that the relation 
which these women bear to society is 
a very inconsiderable one? 

The first ten or fifteen years. of a 
woman’s life as a farmer’s wife are 
not as a rule spent in a way which fs 
conducive to her enjoyment of society, 





in the general acceptance of the word. 
There are little children, coming, per- 
haps, at too frequent intervals, and 
this in connection with the fact that 
the young couple are trying hard to 
make for themselves a home and are 
as saving and economical as they can 
be in order to meet payments, brings 
extra strain upon the wife, for she 
knows there is no money with which 
to pay for help in the house. All this 
has its effect upon the young wife, and 
frequently there is little inclination to 
mingle in society, even were there an 
opportunity, and the gay, fun-loving 
girl who liked to “go” and who so 
greatly enjoyed the society of other 
young people only a few short years 
ago, develops into a woman old before 
her time, whose days are too fully oc- 
cupied with duties of the home to 
leave time for anything else, and so it 
frequently happens that she who 
marries the man of her choice and 
enters upon the life of a farmer’s wife 
sees half a score of years elapse before 
she is at liberty again to take her place 
in the social life of the community in 
which she lives. Perhaps by this time 
she finds herself with little inclination 
for social pleasures. The habit of 
staying at home has become fixed and 
it is an effort to go out. These habits 
of ours gain strength very rapidly and 
dominate our lives to a great extent. 
The more we stay at home the more 
we want to, until it becomes an actual 
effort to get out. You may accuse me 
of being a pessimist in thus portraying 
the life of the farmer’s wife, but re- 
member I am not now speaking 
of the favored few, but of the great 
majority, and I am telling exactly as 
I have seen it, not wishing to misrep- 
resent facts by placing a rosy halo 
about the life of the average woman 
who lives upon the farm. * * * 

There are farmers’ wives who vie 
with any in the matter of dress, yet it 
frequently occurs that an invitation 
to some social function is declined for 
the sole reason that nothing in the 
wardrobe is suitable to wear upon the 
occasion. This may seem a small mat- 
ter to some, yet no woman likes to 
appear dressed in a manner which is 
about two seasons behind the accepted 
mode. We like to be as well gowned 
as the others when we go out, and all 
feel the advantages of this. It makes 
a great difference how we are dressed, 
whether we will admit it or not, and 
I am persuaded that many times the 
farmer’s wife stays home from some 
pleasant gathering because she has not 
time to make over her last gown, and 
as it is it is hardly in presentable 
fashion. You may call this a trifling 
thing, and say no sensible woman 
would stay home for such a poor ex- 
cuse, but the fact remains that we 
sometimes do. 

Then another thing which has a 
strong bearing upon our country 
woman in her relation to society is— 
now don’t be surprised—her husband! 
How often do we hear a woman say, 
“O, John doesn’t like to go anywhere.” 
This is the plaint of many women, and 
society as represented by evening 
gatherings has a smaller place in their 
lives than they would like for this 
very reason. Particularly is this true 
of farmers’ wives, since an evening’s 
outing means hitching up the team 
and driving a mile or more, an under- 
taking seldom or never entered upon 
by a woman alone, however often she 
may be her.own driver in day-time. 
Besides this, few women care to go 
out in the evening unattended by their 
husbands. * * * * * * 

But there is another side to this 
question as there is to every other, 
and there is a class whom I have des- 
ignated as the most favored ones 
who bear a considerable relation to 
society. These are they who are not 
overworked, who, if they have small 
children are not obliged to take them 
wherever th>y go, who can have the 
inevitable and indispensable horse and 
buggy whenever they wish it, and who 
have, in. addition to these, a taste for 
society. Such a woman, no matter 
where she may live, will be found more 
or less in society, and, particularly if 
she possesses a husband of like tastes, 
will have many a pleasant social hour.’ 
Many a woman who would delight in 
social gatherings is debarred from at- 
tending by the distance which inter- 
venes between her and the place where 
she would like to be. 7 ° ° 

Our relation as farmers’ wives to 
society should, so far as it lies in our 
power, include some offering toward 
its betterment wherever we go. Ours 
should be the word to uplift, to cheer, 
to encourage, ever, always. The com- 
munity in which we live should be the 
better for our having lived in it. The 
society which we find there may not 
be always congenial, it is true, and we 


find some country places where the so- 
ciety is almost entirely found in the 
neighboring town. Yet, as a general 
thing, it is best to mingle freely with 
those of our own school district and 
immediate neighborhoods, doing what 
we can to help along those we meet, 
and raise the plane of society to our 
ideals if possible. Much good may be 
accomplished by one determined spirit. 

There is one kind of society which 
all may enjoy, one which may be 
brought right into our homes and 
which it is for us to choose without 
let or hindrance, one which never gives 
us the cold shoulder because we are 
not dresséd in the tip of fashion, one 
which will afford us culture far in ex- 
cess of the average evening out as 
usually spent in card playing, dancing, 
or gossip. I refer to the society of 
books, magazines, and, yes—newspa- 
pers, for we could ill afford to do with- 
out the much-maligned newspaper. 
Most farmers’ families are well sup- 
plied with literature, and if your 
neighbors are not so supplied you may 
do a good work by lending your books 
and magazines. In few cases will 
they be injured, and even if they are a 
little soiled, never mind, if they have 
been read. It need never be dull in 
the country, and it never is so to those 
who enjoy a quiet hour with a good 
book. Surely this society we should 
all cultivate as far as possible. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that 
our relation as farmers’ wives to so- 
ciety is one which must vary according 
to circumstances. It we are so situated 
that we may mingle freely with con- 
genial friends it should be both a duty 
and a pleasure to do so, remembering 
that each atom of humanity has its 
own little place in the world and a 
part in life’s drama which none other 
can play. If, on the other hand, there 
are home ties which keep us closely 
there; if there are little ones who need 
our care, or duties which are exact- 
ing, these should come first, and no 
true wife and mother will be guilty of 
neglecting them for society. It is no 
Wwoman’s duty to answer society’s call 
in any direction which shall entail neg- 
lect of husband or children. Our 


‘mission is first to the home; after that 


other things may be considered. 

Discussion followed this address. 
Mrs. Mayo said she thought it was 
inclination which kept farmers’ wives 
home oftener than their work. She 
thinks if they want to go they will 
so arrange their work that they can 
do so. Any woman should be able 
to get her work out of the way be- 
fore dinner, and after the dishes are 
done have the afternoon to herself. 
That the woman on the farm has 
more time at her disposal than has the 
woman in town. There are less in- 
terruptions and more actual leisure— 
at least she has found it so. Her ex- 
perience has been that she had 
more time to herself when her children 
were small than when they became 
older. She would have less time de- 
voted to some branches of house- 
work—for instance in ironing, and told 
of one woman who gave as an excuse 
for not going to some entertainment 
the time-worn one ‘“‘too much work to 
be done,” when as she spoke she was 
ironing, upon both sides, the loop on a 
crash towel. 

Mrs. J. H. Brown said she had more 
time for reading when her children were 
quite small than now. Then she took 
a four-years’ course in the Chatauqua 
Circle which she had never thought 
she would have had time for since. 
Yet she did not think it always pos- 
sible to get the house-work done be- 
fore dinner, if it was done as she liked 
to have it. In regard to going to even- 
ing entertainments her husband is 
away from home so much that when 
he is at home she likes to stay there, 
and she does not go as much as she 
would like to for that reason. 

Mrs. Mattie A. Kennedy said she 
never objected to her husband going 
whenever he wished whether she could 
go or not, and she claimed the privi- 
lege of doing the same. Did_not think 
either one should stay at home because 
the other did. It is not always con- 
venient for both to be away at the 


. 





same time. She thinks one of the best 
ways of resting is to take a trip to the 
woods. She often saddles her horse 
and rides off into the forest when she 
fails to find comfort and rest for tired 
brain and muscles. 

Several other ladies discussed this. 
subject, which was followed by a reci- 
tation by Mrs. Mattie A. Kennedy. 

A paper, ‘Industrial Education,” 
came next. This was by Mrs. Irma 
T. Jones, of Lansing, but as Mrs: Jones 
was unable to be present it was read 
by Mrs. St. John. We hope to be able 
to give her paper in next week’s 
Household. ; 

Question box and answers finished 
the afternoon’s program. 


UPHOLDS MRS. MAYO. 








At the Farmers’ Institute recently 
held in our town Mrs. Mayo spoke on 
the subject “Mother and Daughter.” 
She thought mothers ought to gain, or 
rather, to keep the confidence of their 
children and to teach them the mys- 
teries of life before they have their 
minds filled with the erroneous ideas 
of others. In all that she sdid it would 
seem that all right-minded people 
would coincide. The one good woman 
who differed, acting as reporter for 
our county paper, says: “We think 
while she said a good many good 
things that if the mothers who heard 
her talk should try to put her advice 
into practice they would make a great 
mistake. We believe the mothers of 
L— county have too much sense to 
try any such experiments.” 

Now I am not a personal friend, not 
even an acquaintance, of Mrs. Mayo, 
but I cannot understand how any 
thoughtful, intelligent mother could 
object to the sentiments expressed. 
We know that some children would go 
wrong if they had precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line; but what of the 
bitter lives of those who sin through 
ignorance? It would lead them _ to 
doubt a kind Providence. Although a 
delicate and difficult task, surely a 
judicious mother can present this sub- 
ject by degrees and in her own way. 
The parent who neglects this duty is 
in my mind guilty of the most heinous 


crime. 
INEREST. 





Can any of the readers of the House- 
hold give recipe and directions for 
making ginger cookies, such as we get 
from the bakery—good thick ones—and 
oblige, EDNA. 





An Elsie correspondent wishes E. J. 
D. to explain what she means by a 
“beaded” stripe in her discription of a 
rag carpet. She does not understand 
how it is made. 





Mrs. A. H. S. asks what to do to in- 
crease growth of the hair. Also what 
causes the ends of hair to split.—Vase- 
line rubbed into the scalp occasionally 
is said to thicken the growth. Don’t 


1 get it on the hair any more than neces- 


sary. The split ends should be clipped 
once a month, which also induces 
growth. Splitting indicates lack of 
vitality and an unhealthy condition of 
the hair. Hair does not increase in 
length after the ends split, unless the 
split portion be cut off. Some recom- 
mend singeing the tip ends of the hair 
to make it grow longer. 





Few things about the farm house 
give greater benefits for time and 
money expended than a supply of ice 
for summer use, and there are few 
things which will give the pleasure to 
a housewife equal to that experienced 
when her husband provides this luxury 
for the first time. If this paragraph 
should chance to meet the eye of any 
man who has not heretofore provided 
his family with ice, I hope he will at 
once set about it by storing some. An 
expensive building is not required. Any 
old shed will answer the purpose pro- 
vided the roof is at all tight. Saw- 
dust, marsh hay, or straw will keep 
ice from melting in any kind of build- 
ing provided a sufficient amount of it 
is used. 
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PUNISHING CHILDREN. 


Not long since in attendance upon a 
mothers: meeting. we were not surpris- 
ed that the never-to-be-downed sub- 
ject “punishment of children” had a 
prominent place, some advocating cor- 
poral punishment, others opposing it. 

Before ijeciding the mode of punish- 
ment, let this more important question 
be answered: For what offenses should 
children be punished? We believe a 
child should never be punished for any 
offense save this one, willful disobe- 
dience, and we are not sure but that 
we should say repeated willful disobe- 
dience, and not always then. We knew 
of one instance wherein the willful dis- 
obedience of the child saved a house. 
from burning. Who would say the 
child should have been punished? and 
yet the father was only restrained 
from whipping the child by neighbors 
threatening him with the law. Usually, 
however, a child, for willful disobe- 
dience must be punished for its own 
good, and for the good of the common- 
wealth, for the training of the child in 
the home is a large factor in making it 
in the future either a law-abiding citi- 
zen or a criminal. If a child defies pa- 
rental authority and knows no re- 
straint, when he becomes a man-he 
will have no respect for the laws of 
the land. Possibly the fear of its 
penalties will deter him from becom- 
ing a violator. ‘ 

The grandest, noblest of all lessons 
taught our children in home or schools 
is the lesson of obedience. It may be 
hard for some to learn it, but it must 
be learned even if corporal punishment 
is resorted to. A child should never 
be punished for a fault, for a mistake, 
for carelessness, for an accident, nor 
anything except willful disobedience. 
He should, however, be corrected for 
his faults, apprised of his mistakes, 
and taught to be careful. Often what 
is termed carelessness is nothing more 
than nervousness arising from a fear 
of punishment. We are prone to ex- 
pect too much of children; we have no 
patience with their lack of judgment, 
forgetting they have not had vears of 
experience by which to correct their 
judgment, 

Oftentimes a child is reprimanded 
when really we are the ones who 
should receive the reprimand. Some- 
times it seems as though children more 
than any other class of people suffered, 
without redress, cruel injustices. They 
are seldom allowed a hearing, and of- 
ten their motives are misunderstood. 
For instance, a boy during his father's 
absence, worked hard to accomplish a 
piece of work, imagining how pleased 
the father would be, and anticipating 
words of approval, but the father, see- 
ing only the bungling work and the 
injury done to th. tools, severely re- 
proved and threatened punishmentif he 
ever did such a thing again. The boy 
was disappointed and grieved; all de- 
sire to please was crushed out of him. 
Too many words of admonition and too 
few words of appreciation are given 
children. Nine times out of ten words 
of appreciation are productive of im- 
mediate and lasting good, while nine 
times out of ten words of reproval fail 
of their desired purpose and produce 
only feelings of indifference, a feeling 
of “well, what’s the use of trying. I 
never can please anyway.” Any and 
every means should be employed that 
will engender a spirit of hopefulness, 
cheerfulness, of self-respect and self- 
reliance. 

As to modes of punishment there is 
one that should never under any cir- 
cumstances be used and that is ridicule, 
It is pernicious in the extreme. So 
many questions arise in connection 
with this subject of children and their 
training that it seems an exhaustless 
one. If some one of our Householders 
who is competent would take it up and, 
from week to week, give instructions 
upon different phases, it would prove 


of interest and profit. 
JANNETTE. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE KIL- 


BOURNE HOME. 





“No, you must not put your hands 
in your own wedding cake. It’s a bad 
sign.” . 

The “bride’s cake’ was set to rise 
the day before and carefully tended 
by Aunt Gail’s skillful hands; but it 
was disappointing. Poverty is inex- 
orable, so was the leaden, unpromis- 
ing mass that met the eyes of those 
most. interested of a bright summer 
morning near fifty years ago. Aunt 
Gail’s ingenuity was equal to the em- 
ergency. Baking powders were un- 
known, but she would add sour cream, 
spices, sugar, étc., and the cake should 
be made available, though not as per 
program. Her hands were about ready 


q 





to assail the sticky, unwieldly mass. 
Kizzy was on _ hand, protesting, 
“Auntie is not able; I will work the 
cake,” when Aunt Gail exclaimed as 
above, adding that none of -the brides 
at the many former weddings in her 
house had been allowed to soil their 
hands in making their own cake. “Its 
a bad bargain.” 

“Why?” inquired Kizzy. “They say 
if they do,” replied Aunt Gail “they 
will always have to work dreadfully 
hard. It’s a bad sign.” 

Keziah cast a hasty glance at the 
pale, anxious face of the speaker. A 
thought to the long illness she had 
endured one year previous, then with 
a smiling face and a cheerful ring in 
her voice, she exclaimed, “Let’s try the 
experiment,” and thrusting her youth- 
ful hands into the clammy dough now 
in readiness, she added, laughingly, 
“Work and I are not strangers—and— 
here goes.” : 

Poor Aunty: looked saddened,. sur- 
rrised, perplexed; but under her super- 
vision Kizzy made a success out of 
defeat, and she laid no blame at her 
aunt’s door, whatever transpired in 
the years to come. 

It was simply an old-fashioned coun- 
try wedding. Little was theré note- 
worthy about the ceremony or the sup- 
per. The knot was duly tied in the 
presence of many witnesses. There 
were the usual congratulations, the 
leave taking and adieus. Then an af- 
ternoou’s ride of some twenty miles 
through an unsettled region with 
forests and sandy plain. Tall oaks 
clasped hands overhead, tall pines, 


.from out their needled tassels, ming- 


led their resinous perfume with the 
odors of bright summer flora at their 
feet, the wheels brushing the fragrant 
sassafras, or spicewood, or other un- 
dergrowth beside them as they passed 
on in the bright sunny summer air. 
Mosquitoes?. ‘Yes. Everybody  ex- 
pected to brush them away; especially 
were they troublesome toward evening, 
crossing the low marshy bogs and over 
streams on the inevitable old-time 
corduroy. The journey ended at about 
11 o’clock p. m. They drew up before 
the door of Kendrick’s own farm 
home. 

Keziah had had a brief, pleasant ac- 
quaintance with the Kedzie family, 
father, mother and sister, during her 
term of school teaching near by. Now 


she observed a staid reserve in the re-. 


ception; quite unexpected. Kendrick, 
careful, and of few words, if. he ob- 
served the coolness, was, doubtless, 
prepared for it, and kept his own coun- 
sel. Ever attentive to business he cared 
carefully for his team, and put things 
in shape for the rainstorm that threat- 
ened. 

Next morning, after a curt “good 
morning,” Mother Kedzie saluted the 
new daughter with the c isp announce- 
ment, “These goslins are Kendrick’s 
property. I have hitherto fed them for 
him. Now I shall resign them to your 
care. They will need to be fed every 
fifteen or twenty minutes all day. 
There is their feed, and yonder is 
their water trough. You will have to 
fetch water to rinse it; and change 
their bath every hour.” That was all. 
Keziah took the little green geese in 
hand at once, and did some thinking. 
She had never undertaken just such a 
responsibilty before, and was prone to 
forget them. Poor goslins, they missed 
the steady hand of Mother Kedzie. 
But Kizzy could learn to remember, 
and she tried. 

After breakfast things were all 
“done up.” Mother K— took herself 
off to the home of another son to spend 
the day, leaving Susie to do any 
further honors in the line of entertain- 
ment that might be in order. There 
was very little else, except to join in 
a pleasant little boating excursion, 
planned by Kendrick, Susie at the 
same time adroitly managing to im- 
press the new sister with the idea that 
her presence in the household was an 


‘unpardonable intrusion. agua. f. s. 





A reader of the Household wishes to 
ask BE. J. H. about her rag carpet. How 
would she arrange a hit or miss stripe 
with a fancy stripe and a brown one? 
Would like suggestions about fancy 
stripes. 


L. A. C. writes the Household that 
hen’s feathers may be made fluffy by 
washing thoroughly in warm, soft 
-water, using two. tablespoonfuls of 
sal sodato each pound of feathers. 
Put through the clothes wringer and 
rinse in two waters, wringing in the 
same way each time. Then spread on 
a sheet around the heating stove to 
dry. Quick drying and frequent stir- 
ring are necessary in order to have the 
feathers nice and fluffy. 











SYMPATHY FOR KITTIE D. 





Dear Household Friends: Ever since 
I read the letter from Kittie D. in the 
Household of Jan. 22, I have wanted 
to tell her how much I pity her. Do 
not lose heart, my unknown friend; 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” and “out of darkest night may 
come brightest day.” He will not leave 
you comfortless, and has He not said 
“My grace shall be sufficient for thee?’ 
Surely, dear Kittie, if you are in bed, 
you stand a chance of getting a little 
rest, a thing unknown to a woman who 
is not able, but who does from pure 
necessity “drag” around the house. I 
wish you were able to write a letter to 
me; perhaps I could do you some little 
good. I was a wretched shut-in for 
so many years that my heart goes out 
in sympathy. to all who are in similar 
affliction. 

How good the Household is; what 





a comfort and rest to us! What whole- 


some, helpful, restful “chats” we have 
each week! 

I think instead of working over a 
rag carpet, Omega would much better 
be resting her eyes and hands prepar- 
atory to the spring work. Even now 
the days begin to lengthen, and next 
month spring will be here. Perhaps 
it is Omega herself who eats the nick- 
nacks which she accuses herself of 
baking. She is not the only woman 
who bakes, Iam sure. There are only 
‘three members in my family, and 
twice each week I bake five loaves of 
bread, from five to eight pies, two 
batches each of sugar and ginger 
cookies, a six-quart pail of doughnuts, 
layer cake, fruit cake and tarts. Be- 
sides the bread, we have buckwheat 
griddle cakes for breakfast, and oc- 
easionally biscuits for tea. 

I said amen right out loud when I 
read Huldah Perkins’ article in Jan. 
29th Household. 

ALLITO. 








MRS. PINKHAM CONQUERS BACKACHE. 





Four Women Who Owe Their Present Happiness to Lydia BH. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 































lowed your advice 





trouble, 


Compound I 


Dean Mrs. Pinkuam:—When I wrote to you last June, 
I was not able to do anything. I suffered with back- 
ache, hea‘ache. bearing-down pains, pair= in my lower 
limbs, and ached all through my body. Menstruations 
were very painful, I was almost a skeleton. 


I fol- 
and now am well and fleshy, and able 


to do all my own housework. I took medicine from a 
physician-for over a year, and it did not do mea particle 
of good. I would advise all suffering women to write 
to Mrs. Pinkham. She willanswer all letters promptly, 
and tell them how to cure those aches and pains so com- 
mon to women.—Mrs. C, L. Winn, Marquez, Texas. 

I think it is my duty to write and let you know what 
your medicine has done for me. 
with female weakness, bearing-down pains, headache, 
backache, and too frequent occurrence of the menses. 
I was always complaining. My husband urged me to 
try your Vegetable Compound, and I finallydid. I have 
taken three bottles and it has made me feel like a dif- 
ferent woman. I advise every woman that suffers to 
take your medicine and be cured.—Mrs. GARRETT 
Licuty, 612 8S. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 

I had suffered for over two years with backache, 
headache, dizziness, nervousness, falling and ulceration 
of the womb, leucorrhea, and about every ill a womdn 
could have. I had tried doctors, but with no success, 
and it seemed as though death was the only relief 
forme. Afterusing five bottlesof Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, andfour packagesof Sanative 
Wash, I am well. Have had no more pain, womb 
backache or headache.—Mrs. Cziaupia 
Harr, Cream Ridge, N. J. 

Before taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


Fortwo years I suffered 


was afflicted with female complaints 


so that I could hardly walk. My back ached terri- 


bly, in fact, I ached all over. Was not able to raise myself up some of the 
time. I had noappetite and was so nervous that I could hardly sleep. I have 
taken but two bottles of your Compound and feel like another person, can now 
eat and sleep to perfection, in fact, am perfectly well.—Mrs. Suz McCuLoven, 


Adlai, W. Va. 


Lydia B. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; A Woman’s Remedy for Woman's Ils 





The INVINCIBLE 
is a class by itself. By 
odds most effec- 
tive, durable and con- 
venient Washer ever 
produced. It is to 
the washboard what a 
sewing machine is toa 
common needle. Much 
valuable information 
on clean for. the 
asking. Address 
GEO. W. SWEET, 
. Flint, Mich. 

r Profitable employment in the 


home for men, women 
making 
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Plant Some Cotton in Your Garden 


just to see it grow and showzyour friends. It grows 
n Michigan better than you may For packet 
cotton seed send 10 cents in stamps or silver to 


W. D. TELLER, Nottawa, Mich. 
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Legal epartment. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Claim to Share in Estate.—Subscriber, 
Hastings, Mich.—Your rights can only be 
determined by litigation, and we would 
advise you to seek the counsel of a trust- 
worthy attorney in your community. 

Law of master and servant applies to 
the farm.—Are farmers as liable to hired 
men for personal injuries arising from 
defective machinery or insecure build- 
ings as manufacturers or railroad com- 
panies?—Yes. The law of master and 
servant applies to all employers and their 
employees. 

Owner renting on shares furnishes half 
seed but not half of stock.—J. H., Oak 
Grove, Mich.—If A. rents a farm to B. 
with the understanding that B. was to 
furnish half and have half, would B. 
furnish half the team and stock?—With 
no agreement to the contrary, the owner 
of the farm furnishes ha‘f of seed, but 
does not furnish any stock or implements. 


ligence on Part of Civil Corporation 
Bo mals Me., Alma, Mich.—Indi- 
viduals can collect damages from a town- 
ship, village, city or corporation, as the 
ease may be, for injuries to themselves or 
their property by reason — of neglect to 
keep the public highway in repair, pro- 
vided there has elapsed a reasonable time 
for repair. The balance of your question 
was answered to G. W. W. in last week’s 


issue. 

Toll for grinding grain.—R. H. T., Fen- 
ton, Mich.—Is there a law governing the 
amount of ioll a miller can take in doing 
custom grinding, and, if so, what is it?— 
The toll for grinding and bolting any 
wheat, rye or other grain may not ex- 
ceed one-tenth part; for grinding and not 
bolting any wheat, rye or other grain, 
except Indian corn, one-twelfth part, and 
for grinding and not bolting Indian corn, 
one-tenta part of the whole. 

Privilege of part payment is limited 
strictly to terms cf mortgage.—C., H. B., 
A’bion, Mich.—A mortgage is drawn giv- 
ing me the privilege of paying not less 
than $100 nor more than $400 at any an- 
nual payment. Last year I paid $210. This 
year I am able to pay $400 and the extra 
$190 tiat could have been paid last year. 
Can the $190 be paid this year?—You can- 
not pay more than the $400 in any one 
vear, even though you might have paid 
more than you did the year previous. 

Conveyance, if in defraud of creditors, 
may be set aside.—Subscriber, Sanilac, 
Mich.—A has a note given by B and D 
in 1893. In 1894 they would not pay. In 
the meantime D failed, B, who is princi~ 
pal, conveyed his farm to his wife, She 
then mortgaged the farm. The deed and 
mortgage were given two years later 
than the note. Can they be set aside 
until A gets the pay for his note?—If B 
was solvent at the time he deeded his 
farm to his wife and had other property 
sufficient to pay his debts, the deed would 
be good. If, on the other hand, he had 
not such other property, a court of equity 
would undoubtedly set aside the deed as 
being in fraud of B’s creditors. 

Owner or Occupant to Cut Canada This- 
tles.—Subscriber, Perrinton, Mich.—A 
rents a farm of B., nothing being said or 
written concerning cutting of Canada 
thistles. Who is liable if they go to seed? 
—The statute says “owner, possessor or 
occupier.” In our opinion the tenant 
should cut the thistles, and ‘if notified by 
overseer to cut weeds and he refuses or 
neglects he is liable to fine of $10. If over- 
seer enters land and cuts them, the land 
may be levied on for expense. The stat- 
ute places the burden eventually on the 
owner, bui the occupier may be notified 
and be liable to fine for aeglect. 

Will—Transfer of personal property 
by husband to wife.—Subscriber, Tuscola 
Co., Mich.—l. Will provides that widow 
shall have use ef real estate as long as 
she remains a widow, or until an only 
child becomes of age. Can such will be 
broken?—If will is made by person of 
competent and disposing mind, acting 
freely, it cannot be broken because of the 
effect of above provisions. 2. Husband 
can give his personal property to his 
wife, but not in defraud of crediters. 
Such a trensfer is closely scrutinized and 
not regarded with favor by the courts. 
3. Can undertaker collect his pay from 
estate? —Yes. 4. There is a mortgage on 
real estate; is there any way of getting 
out of paying same?—No. 

Surveyor to locate section corners can 
be employed by vote of township.—M. §., 
Columbiaville, Mich.—A section line di- 
vides my neighbor's land from mine, He 
will not build fence because we do not 
know where the corner stakes are. How 
must I proceed to have land surveyed? 
Could I get up a petition, and would 
those signing it have to share in costs? 
—If the section corners are lost the board 
of supervisors may employ a surveyor 
to locate and mark them, proviued a 
majority of the voters in the township 
vote to raise a sum of money for such 
purpose, which in no case may be more 
than $250 for 36 sections. A more simple 
method would be to have a surveyor lo- 
ee line, and divide the expense of 
s Vv. 


; Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 











‘ The market has held quite steady the 
past week, fluctuations being less frequent 
and within narrower limits. There is not 
much activity in the market, but the 
movement in cash wheat is of fair pro- 
portions. Michigan’s monthly crop report 
says the winter crop is in good condition, 
having suffered but little from the weath- 
er as yet. The worst month, however, has 
still to be encountered. Missouri’s crop 
report says the crop is in poor condition 
in that state, owing to unfavorable condi- 
tions when sown. It is figured Michigan 
farmers have yet about 5,000,000 bu to dis- 
pose of. It should be cleaned out before 
the end of this month. Cables re- 
ported Liverpool steady, and Paris higher. 





The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from February 15 to March 10 inclusive: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
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The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the lags 
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The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
33,012,000 bu, as compared with 34,088,000 bu 
the previous week, and 42,768,000 bu at the 


corresponding date last year. The de- 
crease for the week was 1,076,000. 
The London Economist says: “The good 


result of the wheat crop in Argentine is 
commencing to have its effect on the in- 
ternal trade of the country. The farm- 
ers can now see before them at present 
prices of wheat full recuperation of their 
losses of last year.” ‘ 

Since January 1 Argentine has exported 
6,952,000 bu of wheat, against 703,000 bu for 
the same period last year. The visible 
supply in that country is now, 3,360,000 bu, 
as compared with 624,000 bu at the same 
date last year. j 

According to the returns to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis 
Market Record, the stocks of flour and 
wheat in the United States and Canada 
decreased 9,210,000 bu during February, 
against a reduction of 4,667,000 bu in Jan- 
uary, and 10,693,000 bu during February, 
1897. The total is now reported equal to 
71,511,000 bu, against 80,721,000 bu on Febru- 
ary 1, and 85,305,000 bu on March 1, 1897. 

The European supply of breadstuffs de- 
ereased 2,260,000 bu during February, 
against a decrease of 300,000 bu in Janu- 
ary and a decrease of 7,300,000 bu during 
February, 1897. 

According to the Corn Trade News, 
shipments of wheat and flour last week 
from all countries were 8,968,000 bu, in- 
cluding 4,432,000 bu from America, 1,480,000 
bu Russia, 480,000 bu Roumania, 1,616,000 bu 
Argentine, 150,000 bu India, and 809,000 bu 
from various countries. 

The San Francisco correspondent of the 
Daily Trade Bulletin says: ‘‘Wheat plant 
in Sacramento Valley good; balance of 
the state poor. Rainfall deficient. Still 
time for a good rain to make prospects 
good. Estimated total stocks of wheat in 
the state about 280,000’ tons, or 9,330,000 bu. 
Farmers probably own 15 to 20 per cent.” 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 

The market is not so strong as a_week 
ago, owing to increasing receipts. Choice 
creamery holds steady, as does prime 
fresh dairy, which is in lighter supply 
than any other grade. Values are prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations now 
range as follows: Creamery, 18@20c; fancy 
dairy, 16@l7c; fair to good, 138@lic; low 
grades, 8@10c per .b. At Chicago the 
market for butter shows a decline since 
a week ago. The demand is only moder- 
ate, while the receipts are increasing. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries, extras, 
firsts, 18@19c; seconds, 12@l5c. 
extras, 18c; firsts, 13@15c; sec- 
. Ladies, extras 12@13c. Packing 
stock, 10@10%c; roll butter, 12@12\%¢c. At 
New York there has also been a sl:ght de- 
cline in values during the past week, but 
it was on the lower grades. However, 
the top grades are certainly weaker, and 
if receipts keep up or increase there will 
be a rearranging of values. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Creamery, Western, extras, per lb, 
20c; do firsts, 18@19c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 15@17%4c; do State, finest, 19@19%4c; 
do thirds to firsts, 15@18%c; do held, fancy, 
17@1744c; do thirds to firsts, 14@1614c; State 
dairy, half-firkin tubs, fresh, finest, 18@19c; 
do common to prime, 14@17c; State dairy, 
fall-made, half-tubs and summer-made 
firkins, finest, 17¢c; do poor to prime, 13@ 
16c; imitation creamery, fancy, 17c; do 
seconds to firsts, 14@l6c; factory, fresh, 
extras, 14%@15c; do seconds to firsts, 13% 
@14%c; do lower grades, 12@13; do held, li 
@l4c; rolls fresh, choice, 14%c; do poor to 
prime, 11@13'4c. 

CHEESE. 

Nothing new has occurred in the cheese 
market. It is still slow and sluggish, with 
prices ranging about the same as a week 
ago. For full creams the nominal quota- 
tions by jobbers range from 10@lic per 
lb, with very limited demand. The Chi- 
cago market is reported dull and neg- 
lected, with values unchanged. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were 
as follows: Young Amer‘cas, 71%4@9\4c; 
twins, 7@84c; cheddars, 7@7%c; Swiss, 10 
@ll4c; limburger, 7@lic; brick, 7@10\4c. 
The New York market is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. The demand, both 
from the home trade and for shipment is 
for the under grades, and 8c is about as 
high as dealers are willing to pay. But 
prime quality full creams, of which there 
is a fair supply, have not been shaded as 
yet, holders demanding full current 
prices. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, fancy, September, 8c; do 
choice, 8@84c; do fair to good, 7@714c; do 
common, 6@6%c; do colored or white, 
small, fancy, September, 8%@9c; do choice, 

c; do common to good, 6@7c; 
skims, small, choice, 64@6%4c; do large, 
6@6%4c; part skims, small, choice, 6c; do 
large, 5%c; do good to prime, 4%4@5c; do 
common to fair, 34@4c; full skims, 24%4@3c. 

The Liverpool market for American 





cheese is quoted dull at 39s per ewt for 
both white and colored, the same price 
quoted a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 





Detroit, March 10, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 41,471, bu, as compared 
with 40,870,000 bu the previous week and 
26,377,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2, 32c; No. 3, 32c; No. 4. 3144c; 
No. 2 yellow, 32%4c; No. 3 yellow, 32c per 
bu. Market very steady. ; ; 
OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 13,163,000 bu, as compared 
with 13,473,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,823,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No. 2 
white, 30%c; No. 3 white, 29%c. Market 
quiet and steady. , F 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last as 3,576,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,660,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,514,000 bu the corresponding date in 1897. 
Market steady at 52c per bu for No. 2. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 75@85c per cwt for 
State. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse cornmeal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot, $3.05; No. 
2, $2.70@2.85; sales of rejected were made 
at $2.50@2.60. ‘Alsike quoted at $3.50@4.00 
per bu. 
. BUTTER.—The market is steady and 
unchanged. Receipts are quite large, but 
the bulk is only of ordinary quality. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Creamery, 18@20c; 
fancy dairy, 16@l7c; good dairy, 13@15c; 
low grades, 8@10c per Ib. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 10@11ic for full 
cream. Market dull and weak. 

EGGS.—Market has declined. Fresh now 
quoted at llc per doz. Demand only fair 
end receipts heavy. 

POULTRY.—Quotations are as follows: 
Dressed chicken, 8@8%4c; dressed geese, 
8@8%c per 1b; dressed turkeys, 10@12c; 
dressed ducks, 8@9c per lb; live about 1@ 
2c lower. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 344@3%c per Ib. 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 25@30c per bu. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3@3.50 per hun- 


dred. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples. 544@6c per lb. : 

APPLES.—Quoted as follows: Fair, $2 
@2.50 per bbl; good, $2.75@3.25; choice, $3.50 
@4.00. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@13c per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

BEANS.—Market firm at 90@95c per bu 
in car lots; outlook more favorable. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 65@70c per bu 
in car lots, and 7@75c from store. At 
Chicago common to choice are quoted at 
54@62c per bu. Supplies are increasing 
since the weather became warm, and 
values are weaker, 

ONS.—Firm and active. Now quot- 
ed at 9c per bu. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Market weaker. Now 
quoted at $4.00@4.25 for heavy, and $4.50@ 
4.75 for fancy butchers. 

HIDES.—Latest quotations are as fol- 
lows: No 1 green, 8144c; No 2 green, 74c; 
No 1 cured. 94c; No 2 cured, 84c; No 1 
green calf, 13%c; No 2 green calf, 12c; No 
1 k'p, llc; No 3 kip, 9c; sheepskins, as to 
wool, 90c@$1.25; shearlings, 30@40c. 

PROVISIONS.—Market steady and un- 


changed. Quotations are as_ follows: 
Mess pork, $10.50 per bbl; short 
cut mess, $11; short clear, $10.75; com- 


pound lard, 4%4c; family lard, 5%c; kettle 
lard, 64c; smoked hams, 8%@9c; bacon, 
8144@9c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; 
extra mess beef, $8.75; plate beef, $9.25. 

OILS.—Lard oils are higher, ag is tur- 
pentine. Latest quotations are as fol- 
lows: Raw linseed, 42c; boiled linseed, 
44c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 48c; No 1 lard oil, 33c; wa- 
ter white kerosene, 84c; fancy grade, 
114%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 734c; tur- 
pentine, 43¢c per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—Wire nails and barbed 
wire are higher; no other changes. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Wire nails, $1.75; 
steel cut nails, $1.65- per cwt new card; 
axes, single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, 
bronze, $8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6; 
double bit, solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar 
iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 75 per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; 
painted barbed wire, $1.75; galvanized do, 
$2.05 per cwt; single and double strength 
glass, 8 and 5 per cent off new list; sheet 
iron, No. 24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; No 9, annealed 
wire, $1.55 rates, 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 








Friday, March 4, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, Friday, 517, as compared with 
210 one week ago, making the largest 
number of Michigan cattle on sale in one 
week this year. Trade was rather slow, 
and prides weak to a shaue lower. The 
highest price to-day was $4.70 for 6 good 
shipping steers av 1,283 Ibs, balance as 
noted. Stockers and feeders steady to 
strong. Veal calves sold higher; tops 
brought 6c. Milch cows and springers 
wo ee 

ark & B sold Sullivan 3 stockers a 
583 at $3.85. i é 

Aldrich & H sold same 4 steers av 1,100 

ee eee and a stocker weighing 480 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co li 
mixed av 732 at $3.70, 8 stockers av 662 at 
$3.60, 2 cows av 940 at $2.50, 3 do av 1,146 
at $3.25, 7 steers av 1,110 at $4.35, and 12 
do av 1,150 at $4.30. 

Brewer & B sold 
butchers av 716 at $3./ 

Pinkney sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed 
butchers av 886 at $3.80, 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2 oxen av 
1,545 at $3.75, 7 feeders av 760 at $3.90, and 


el 9 mixed 





2 fat cows to Robinson av 1,135 at $3.50 
to Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 840 at $2.50. 3 
do av 1,150 at $3.00, 4 do av 1,060 at $3.50, 2 
feeders av 795 at $3.85, 5 mixed butchers 
av 742 at $2.50, and 2 av 540 at $3.25, 9 
mixed butchers av 702 at $3.35, 11 do av 
970 at $3.00; 28 steers and heifers to Rob- 
inson av 850 at $4.00, 12 mixed butchers ay 
1,042 at $3.00, and 3 do av 703 at $3.75, to 
Schleicher 4 mixed butchers av 675 at 
$3.75, and 2 av 705 at $3.59. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 
4 common butcher cows av 1,025 at $2.50 
9 mixed butchers av 972 at $3.50, and 5 
steers to Sullivan av 1,110 at $3.95. 

Kalahar sold Regan 2 mixed butchers 
av 735 at $3.45, 2 cows to Kamman av 1,125 
at $3.00, and 6 good shipping steers to 
Sullivan av 1,283 at $4.70. 

Allen sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1,82 
at $3.50, 1 do weighing 700 at $3.50, 9 
steers av 994 at $4.00, 1 do weighing 920 at 
$3.50, 10 steers and heifers ot Caplis & Co 
av 708 at $3.90, 2 mixed av 79 at $3.40, and 
a cow weighing 860 at $2.70. 

Howe sold Sullivan 8 steers av 1,047 at 
$4.25, and a heifer weighing 900 at $3.85, 

Knapp sold Black 5 mixed butchers ay 
6°0 at $3.50, 4 cows av 1,002 at $2.75, and a 
canner weighing 1,000 at $2.00. 

Stabler sold same 5 mixed butchers ay 
1,184 at $3.50, 3 heifers av 906 at $3.75, 10 
steers to Sullivan av 1,031 at $4.25, and 2 
bulls av 1,340 at $3.25. 

Luckey sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 836 at $3..5, and 2 cows to 
Magee av 1,160 at $3.00, 

Spicer & M sold Cook & Fry 3 mixed 
butchers av 1,142 at $2.70, and 3 do to Cook 
& Fry av 793 at $3.65. 

Weeks sold Caplis & Co 11 steers and 
ap gerd 4 ~g * -¥ and a cow weighing 
J ‘ 2.50, also 6 stockers to llive 
av 645 at $3.55. eatin 

Judson sold Cook & Fry 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 854 at $3.65 and a bull weighing 850 
at $3.25. 

Kenney & S sold Marx 6 mixed butchers 
av 796 at $3.60 and 2 cows to Caplis & Co 
av 1,000 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 
steers av 1,040 at $4 and a bull weighing 
1,140 at $3.25, 6 stockers to Sullivan av 6% 
at $3.75, 9 steers av 1,044 at $3.90, 8 do av 
752 at $3.75 and 9 do av 915 at $3.90; 2 cows 
to Black av 1,000 at $3.25; 5 do to Kammen 
av 1,090 at $3 and 5 mixed butchers av 816 
at $3.25,; 9 steers and heifers to Cook & 
Fry av 761 at $3.8 and 2 cows av 1,011 at 
$3.25; also a bull to Mohn weighing 910 
at $3.40. 

Armspoker sold Caplis & Co 26 mixed 
butchers av 835 at $3.65 and a bull weigh- 
ing 960 at $3.40. 

Eady sold McIntyre 4 bulls av 812 at $3.00. 

Warren sold Mich Beef Co 9 mixed 
butchers av 811 at $3.70. 

Carman sold Black 4 cows av 1052 at 
$3.00, 6 steers to Sullivan av 591 at $3.70, 
yt 6 mixed butchers to Regan av 855 at 


Erwin sold Caplis & Co 10 steers av 908 
at $4.00, and 2 fat cows av 940 at $3.50. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 7 steers 
and heifers av 971 at $3.90, and 6 do av 810 
at $3.80. 

Harwood sold Sullivan 14 steers av 730 at 
$3.75, 4 cows to Caplis & Co av 1087 at $2.75, 
and 12 heifers av 660 at $3.60. 

Weitzel sold same 3 cows av 960 at $3.10. 

Williamson sold Sullivan 16 steers av 995 
at $4.00, and 5 av 1084 at $3.50. 

Condon sold same 2 steers av 950 at $3.90. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, Friday, 985; one week ago, 
788. Market slow and lic lower that above 
quotations. Top price for lambs to-day 
$5.45, balance as noted; closing weak. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 60 
lambs av 90 at $5.35, and 24 do to Robin- 
son av 72 at $5.30, 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 3) 
lambs av 93 at $5.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sutton 60 lambs av 
75 at $5.40, 105 do av 86 at $5.3714., 48 do av 
69 at $4.90, and 19 mixed av 82 at $4.45; 
also 82 lambs to Harger av 78 at $5.45. 

Parsons & H gold Sutton 151 lambs av 
84 at $5.40. 

Judson sold Sullivan Beef Co 36 mixed 
butchers av 81 at $4.00. 

Leach sold same 23 do av 92 at $4.10, and 
70 lambs to Sutton av 90 at $5.30. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 22 mixed av 
75 at $3.25, 

el sold Sutton 40 lambs av 96 at 


Underwood sold McMullen 59 lambs av 
80 at $5.30. 

Weitzel sold Mich Beef Co 15 lambs av 
90 at $5.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sutton 39 lambs av 
72 at $5.22%, and 5 do av 64 at $4.00. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 42 
lambs av 85 at $5.25, and 15 clipped do av 
99 at $3.75. 

HOGS. 


Receipts, Friday, 3,018; one week ago, 
2,790. The quality averaged about the 
same. Market fairly active; good med- 
iums and yorkers weak to 2i%c lower; 
tops brought $4.07; pigs and half fed 
hogs very dull—not wanted. - 

Pinkney sold Hammonu, S & Co 123 av 
164 at $3.95. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 124 av 171 at 
$4.05, 51 av 100, 10 av 100, 22 av 85 at $3.75, 
20 av 199 14 av 221, and 78 av 170 at $4.00. 

Patrick & Pline sold same 70 av 200 at 
$4.05, and 38 av 155 at $3.95. 

Taggart sold same 60 av 200 at $4.00. 

McMullen sold same 190 av 155 at $4.00. 

Oversmith sold Sullivan 97 av 153 at $4.00. 

Sprague sold same 86 av 150, and 34 av 
179 at $4.00. 

Henderson sold same 28 av 174 at $4.0. 

Sprague sold same 33 pigs av 87 at $3.70. 

Hauser sold same 80 av 143 at $4.00. 

Perry sold same 37 av 134 at $3.90. 

Descher sold same 58 av 184 at $4.00. 

Luckey sold same 34 pigs av 90 at $3.65. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 48 av 130, and 
30 av 162 at $4.00. 

Weitzel sold same 55 av 167 at $3.95. 

Warren sold same 29 av 143 at $4.00. 

Carman sold same 115 av 127 at $3.85. 

Richmond sold Parker, Webb & Co 80 
av 173 at $4.05. 

Leidel sold same 87 av 191 at $4.05. 
ee & R sold same 8 av 162 at 


Knapp sold same 49 av 172 at $4.05. 
Spicer & M sold same 42 av 158 at $4.00. 
Judson sold same 42 av 184 at $4.00. 
Luckey sold same 122 av 173 at $4.00. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 59 av 192 at 
$4.05, 82 av 171, and 70 av 159 at $4.00, 78 
pigs av 90, and 13 av 104 at $3.75, 49 av 148, 
a4 = * ye ane 39 av 140 at $3.85. 
oberts & sold Hammond, S 
av 200 at $4.05. wtiadeas 
Howe sold same 37 av 199 at $4.05, 
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Eddy sold same 112 av 202, and 40 av 232 


at 4.02%. 
Kenney & S sold same 88 av 191 at $4.00. 


Thursday, 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Thursday, 404, as compared 
with 640 one week ago. There is no change 
to note in quality. Market opened slow 
and lower; later trade was fairly active 
at prices 10c to lic lower than last Fri- 
day’s closing. $4.10 was top price to-day 
for good butcher steers av 975 to 1,050 lbs., 
but the bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $3.25 to $3.90; fair to good 
fat cows, $2.50 to $3.50; oxen, $3.25 to $3.50; 
bulls, $3 to $3.50; feeders and stockers, 
$3.50 to $4. Veal calves—Receipts, 98; fair- 
ly active but lower; a few choice brought 
$5.50; bulk at $4.50 to $5.25. Milch cows 
and springers lower; sales at $30 to $45 


March 10, 1898. 


each. 

Joe McMullen sold Sullivan 5 steers and 
heifers av 950 at $4, 2 mixed av 910 at $3.50, 
— 3 mixed butchers to Regan av 720 at 


(Taggart sold Vought 8 steers av 1.033 at 


Bergan & T. sold Sullivan 11 heifers av 
915 at $3.80, 6 steers av 953 at $3.80, 3 bulls 
av 1,506 at $3.50, and 5 cows av 1,186 at $3.40. 

Johnson sold Regan 3 cows av 920 at $2.70 
and a bull weighing 830 at $3. 

Ackley sold Black 3 cows av 986 at $3.00 
and 7 steers av 1,015 at $4.00, and 2 bulls to 
Kammen av 1,025 at $3.25. 

Roulader sold Clancey 5 cows av 1,080 at 
$2.75, 6 steers to Sullivan av 763 at $3.75, 2 
berg a av 825 at $3.75, and 3 cows av 1,133 
a : 

Spicer & M. sold Mich Beef Co 4 heifers 
av 870 at $3.75, a bull weighing 1,400 at 
$3.10, 2 cows av 950 at $2.55, 1 do weighing 
en at $3.25, and 1 do weighing 850 at 

Adams sold Sullivan 2 steers av 990 at 

Lewis sold Black 6 steers and he‘fers av 
943 at $3.75. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 2 oxen av 1,560 at 
$3.40, and a steer weighing 610 at $3.40. 

Seeley sold Vought 5 steers and heifers 
av 910 at $8.80. 

Mayer sold Magee 3 cows av 1,136 at $3. 

Oversmith sold same 2 cows av 1,100 at 
$3, and a bull weighing 1,120 at $3.10. 

Estep sold Black 2 heifers av 810 at $3.85, 
2 cows av 990 at $2.85, and 14 steers to Sul- 
livan av 900 at $3.85. 

Robb sold Vought 2 steers av 863 at $4.00. 
_ Patrick & P sold Kammen a bull weigh- 
ing 860 at $3.50, 5 cows to Black av i113 
at $2.90, 1 do weighing 1210 at $3.00, and 4 
heifers av 755 at $3.75; 3 steers to Sullivan 
— at $3.75, and 1 do weighing 930 at 


Seeley sold Fitspatrick a heifer weigh- 
ing 1060 at $3.75. 

Clark & B sold Sullivan 9 steers av 711 
at $3.70, and a cow to Black weighing 870 
at $2.50; a steer to McIntyre weighing 810 
‘a and a fat cow weighing 1,230 at 


2 Brewer & B sold Schleicher 2 heifers av 
Boo $3.65 and a steer weighing 1,050 at 


Spicer & M_sold Mich Beef Co 9 mixed 
~~ av 753 at $3.50, and 2 cows av 1090 


at $2.50. 

O L White sold Sullivan 9 sters av 900 
at $3.9, 2 heifers av 760 at $3.90, and 4 
COWS av 777 at $3.00. 

#d Clark sold Sullivan 24 steers av 1061 
at $4.10. 

York sold Black 3 cows av 1196 at $3.25, 
5 heifers av 752 at $3.75, 2 do av 790 at $3.75, 
and a cow weighing 960 at $2.50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


_ Receipts Thursday, 718; one week ago, 
2,551. Market quiet but about steady with 
last Friday's closing. Range of prices: 
Good lambs, $5.25 to $5.40; light to good 
and good mixed lots, $4.75 to $5.15; fair to 
good mixed butchers, $3.75 to $4.50; culls 
and common, $3.00 to $3.60; clipped lambs, 
$4.15 to $4.25. 

Lewis sold Sullivan Beef Co 13 sheep and 
lambs av 88 at $4.75. 

Lomason sold Fitspatrick 56 lambs av 83 
at $5.30. 

Kalahar sold Mich Beef Co 11 lambs av 
§2 at $5.30. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 14 mixed 
butchers av 89 at $3.75. 

Mayer sold Fitspatrick 26 lambs av 77 
at _$5.12%, and 10 sheep av 72 at $3.75. 
. Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 11 
iambs av 73 at $5.25; and 17 mixed av 89 at 


$4.00. 
MeMullen sold Hammond, S & Co 42 
lambs av_77 at $5.15. 

Roe & Holmes sold Burnstine 10 lambs 
4 z at $5.40, and 40 do to Sutton av 81 
at $5.35. 

Johnston sold Mich Beef Co 20 lam 
96 at $5.10. sae 

Patrick & Pline sold Sutton 52 lambs av 
102 at $5.35, and 4 sheep av 110 at $4.50. 

Spicer & M sold Young 9 lambs av 101 
at $5.50, and 4 mixed to Hammond, S & 
Co av 107 at $3.40. 

Hall & Major sold Fitspatrick 36 clipped 
lambs av 9% at $4.20, and 114 lambs to 
Sutton av 87 at $5.40. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 3,888; from the west 
direct to packers, 139; on sale, 3,749, as 
compared with 3,242 one week ago. Qual- 
ity not very good. Market opened very 
slow and lower; later trade was fairly 
active at prices 15 to 20c below last Fri- 
day’s closing. Range of prices: Mediums 
and yorkers, $3.80 to $3.90; pigs, $3.50 to 
$3.55; stags 1-3 off; roughs, $3 to $3.15; clos- 
ing dull and weak. Several loads shipped 
through in first hands. 

Ackley sold Parker, Webb & Co 15 av 
197 at $3.80. 

Knapp sold same 81 av 160 at $3.80. 

Estep sold same 20 av 213 at $3.85. 

Mayer sold same 51 av 170 at $3.80. 

Jelsch sold same 65 av 182 at $3.85. 

Clark & B sold same 70 av 167 at $3.85. 

Robb sold same 148 av 172 at $3.85. 

ow sold Hammond, S & Co 1386 av 186 
at 33.90. 

Johnston sold same 56 av 168 at $3.80. 

Patrick & P sold same 52 av 154 and 47 
av 202 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 70 av 198 at 
$3.85 and 41 av 121 at $3.50. 

Kabat sold same 46 av 189 at $3.85 and 12 
av 108 at $3.50. i 

Nott sold same 36 av 192 at $3.85. 

Lewis sold Sullivan 77 av 176 at $3.80. 

Bunnell sold same 107 av 160 at $8.80. 

Taggart sold same 84 av 167 at $3.85. 

Weeks sold same 77 av 162 at $3.80 and 30 
av 103 at $3.50. a 

Coats sold same 65 av 160 at $3.80. 

Purdy sold same 60 av 117 at $3.55. 

Brewer & B sold same 75 av 148 at $3.80. 

Spicer & M sold same 57 av 172 at $3.85. 

Clark & B sold White 16 av 216 at $3.90. 





Currie sold R S Webb 29 av 186 at $3.90. 
Korff sold same 80 av 169 at $3.87%. 
Lomason sold Harger 13 av 160 at $3.80. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, March 10, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,434, as compared with 5,610 the 
same day the previous week, and ghip- 
ments were 3,710, as compared with 3,982 
for the same day the previous week. With 
liberal receipts, and largely of butchers 
and common stock, the market opened 
dull and weak on Monday, with values 
generally lower. Oxen ruled lower, as did 
common cows and heifers and heavy 
bulls. Stockers were steady to firm, but 
feeders were dull end a shade lower. A 
few prime export steers sold up to $5.30, 
with good to choice 1,400 to 1,625-lb. steers 
$5.15@5.25; good 1,350-lb. steers $5.00; 1,305 to 
1,345-lb. steers 3$4.70@4.85, and the medium 
weight fairly well finished steers of 1,190 
to 1,236 lbs. sold at $4.75@4.80. The market 
closed dull. Since Monday the market has 
not shown any improvement, in fact it 
looks weaker. Receipts have been light, 
but the demand is equally so. The occur- 
rence of the lenten season has_ helped 
weaken the market. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday were as follows: Ex- 
port and shipping steers—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1450 lbs., 
$5.10@5.30; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 ibs., $4.65@5.00; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., $4.50@4.65; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs., 
$4.30@4.45; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,050 to 1,400 lbs., $3.75@4.25. Butch- 
ers native cattle—-Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., $4.85@4.50; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs., $4.10@4.25; green steers thin to half 
fattened, 1,000 to 1,200 Ibs., $3.50@4.00; fair 
to good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs., $3.75@4.20; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.20@4.50; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.75@4.15; light thin 
half-fat heifers, $38.40@3.65; fair to good 
mixed butchers stock, $3.75@4.10; 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3.60 
@4.00; fair to good butcher cows, $3.00@ 
3.50; common old shelly cows, $2.00(2.76. 
Native stockers, feeders, bulls and oxen— 
Feeding steers, good style weight and ex- 
tra quality, $4.10@4.25; feeding steers com- 
mon to only fair quality, $3.75@4.00; good 
quality yearling stock steers, $3.75@4.10; 
stock heifers common to choice, $3.15@3.50; 
stock steers cull grades and throw outs, 
$8.25@3.50; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $4.10@4.30; good fat smooth butch- 
ers bulls, $3.75@4.00; fair tc good sausage 
bulls, $3.40@3.65; thin old- and common 
bulls, $3.00@3.25; stock bulls, $3.15@3.25; fat 
smooth young oxen, to good lots fit for 
export, $4.35@4.60; fair to fairly good part- 
ly fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.25; old 
common and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. 

Thursday the market ruled dull and 
weak, with but few on sale, 


Sheep and Lambs—Receipts, Monday, 
were 17,400, as compared with 18,200 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 11,600 
as compared with 13,200 for the same day 
the previous week. With the receipts 
about the same as last week, the market 
ruled dull and slow for lambs, and dull 
and fully 10c lower on sheep. Top lambs 
sold at $5.60@5.75; top yearlings, $4.90@5.10, 
and top sheep $4.60@4.65. The market 
closed slow and weak. Since Monday, with 
moderate receipts, the market has held 
about steady for handy weights, but dull 
and lower on heavy weignts; only a few 
heavy sheep on sale, but they are’ not 
wanted. Quotations at the close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Native lambs— 
Choice to fancy native lambs, 75 to 8 ILbs., 
$5.60@5.70; fair to good native lambs, $5.40 
@5.50; heavy lambs averaging from 110 
down to 95 Ibs., $5.40@5.50; good culls and 
common lambs, $5.10@5.25; common to fair 
cull lambs, $4.79«5.00; fair to choice feed- 
ing lambs, $5.25@5.60. Yearlings—Good to 
cnoice native handy yearling wethers, 
$4.90@5.00; common to fairly good ewes and 
mixed yearlings, $4.65@4.75. Native sheep— 
Prime to fancy wethers, $4.60@4.65; good 
to fancy handy sheep, $4.25@4.40; common 
to fair, $3.90@4.15; culls and common, $3.00 
@3.75; heavy export western fed sheep and 
wethers, $4.40@4.50; heavy native wethers, 
110 to 150 lbs., $4.50@4.60. 

Receipts Thursday were 20 cars; market 
ruled steady for handy lambs and sheep, 
but slow for heavy lambs; best lambs 
ranged from $5.60 to $5.70. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 30,590, as compared with 28,330 for 
the same day the prévious week; and 
shipments were 22,800, as compared with 
18,410 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened slow and lower on 
Monday and weakened during the day. 
The bulk of receipts were light hogs and 
and pigs, and the quality not so good as 
usual. Good to choice light mediums sold 
at $4.15, as did fair to best mediums, 
mixed packing and heavy hogs. Choice 
selected yorkers sold at $4.124%@4.15, and 
nigs ranged from $3.00@3.85. The market 
closed weak, with a number of light lots 
unsold. Since Monday the market has 
ruled dull, with a gradual decline in 
values. Receipts are moderate, but this 
does not seem to strengthen the market. 
Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Good to choice light 
medium grades, 165 to 1% lbs., $4.00@4.05; 
choice and selected yorkers, 140 to 160 Ibs., 
$4.00@4.05; light yorkers and pigs mixed, 
$3.90@4.00; mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 
lbs., $4.00@4.05; fair to best medium weight, 
210 to 260 Ibs., $4.00@4.05; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lIbs., $4.00@4.05; 
roughs common to good, $5.509@3.65; stags 
common to good, $2.75@3.25; pigs, 110 to 120 
Ibs., good to prime corn fed lots, $3.70@ 
3.75; pigs, thin to fair light weights, 75 to 
100 Ibs., $3.50@3.65; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable lots, $3.00@3.50. 

Thursday the market ruled lower; York- 
ers sold at $4.00 to $4.05; light, $3.90; mixed, 
$4.00 to $4.05 ;mediums, $4.05; choice heavy, 
$4.05 to $4.10; pigs, $3.60 to $3.75; skips, $3.00 
to $3.50. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, March 10, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 46,- 
097 ‘head, as compared with 47,082 the pre- 
vious week and 43,110 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. There was an increase 
of 8,000 head on Monday last as compared 
with the same day the previous weck, and 
as a result about everything in the list 
except the choicest export steers showed 
a decline of 10@15c as compared with the 
close of the week. Choice to extra steers 
sold at $5.25@5.50; fair to good steers, $4.25 
@5.10; heifers sold up to $4.40, and cows u 
to $3.50; stockers ranged from $8@4.25. All 





kinds of butcher’s cattle closed dull at a 
decline of 10c. Up to and including Wed- 
nesday of this week receipts have been 
35,543, as compared with 32,013 for the same 
days last week. Since Monday the mar- 
ket has improved in tone, but values 
have not advanced. Wednesday no fancy 
steers were on sale, but those of good to 
choice quality sold quickly under a good 
demand. Steers ranged from $4.25@5.3714; 
stockers, $3.00@4.10; cows and heifer’, $2. 
@4.35; Texas steers, $4.25@5.25—which was 
an advance of fully 10c over prices earlier 
in the week. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 8,000; 
market steady to a shade higher. Steers 
sold at a range of $3.80 to $5.50; cows and 
heifers, $2.20 to $4.40; stockers and feed- 
ers, $3.50 to $4.50. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 82,563, as compared with 79,384 for 
the previous week, and 63,869 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with a large supply, some 25,000 
head, but as the demand was quite good, 
values were about steady with the close 
of the week. Heavy weights showed: some 
weakness, and common lots were slow of 
sale. Handy weight sheep of choice qual- 
ity sold around $4.50@41.60; heavy exports, 
$4.30@4.40; and common to fair, $3.75@4.25. 
Top lambs soid up to $5.50, but mostly at 
$5.30@5.40. The market closed steady on 
all fair to good sheep and lambs. Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 59,828, as compared 
with 64,010 for the same days last week. 
Dealers complain that there are too many 
lambs and not enough. sheep coming for- 
ward. The consequence is that on Wed- 
nesday lambs declined 10c, a drop of W@ 
2c since the opening of the week. Prime 
Colorado lambs sold down to $5.25@$5.45 on 
Wednesday, with most good lambs sell- 
ing at $5.25 and below. Common lots of 
native sheep, including ewes, $4.15@4.25; 
prime fed westerns, mixed ewes and weth- 
ers, $4.30@4.40; prime all-wethers, $4.50@ 
bem Yearlings may be quoted at $4.75@ 


On Thursday receipts were estimated at 
11,000; market ruled steady to firm. 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 160,311, 
as compared with 160,358 the previous 
week and 164,833 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Receipts on Monday were 
about 6,000 less than the same day last 
week, and there was only a limited num- 
ber of good smooth strong weight hogs 
in the lot. Prices on this grade were 
well sustained at a range of $4.05@4.07%. 
The weights ran from 230 to 430 lbs. Other 
grades were not so act.ve, and mixed and 
heavy packers, of fair quality, sold at 
$3.95@4.0214; coarse heavy packers, $3.75@ 
3.90; light weights, $3.90@3.95, running 
from 150 to 190 lbs.; pigs, $3@3.75, according 
to quality. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week receipts have been 79,477, 
as compared with 91,320 for the same days 
last week. On Wednesday the market 
opened active at a slight advance, some 
sales showing as much as 5c, but before 
the close the advance was lost, and a 
large number went over unsold. Rough 
and common sold at __ $3.75@3.80; prime 
packers and good mixed, $3.85@3.95; prime 
mediums and butcher we.ghts, $3.95@4, a 
few lots at $4.02%, and two lots at $4.05. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 22,000; 
market a shade higher on heavy, but 
other grades weak. Light ranged at $3.70 
to $3.92%; mixed, $3.75 to $4.02%4; heavy, 
$3.80 to $4.07%. 


Hetecinarp partment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 

















Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
= a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 





Torpid Kidneys.—My horse is exercised 
very little in the winter and his kidneys 
get out of order. G. G. C., Lapeer, Mich.— 
Give one dram powdered nitrate of pot- 
ash and one of powdered resin in feed 
twice a day for a few days, then once a 
day. 

Indigestion.—Mare 21 years old does not 
seem to digest her feed properly and 
scours nearly all the time. Ey OW, 
Charlotte, Mich.—Give half an ounce of 
the following mixture: Ginger, gentian, 
sulphate iron and nitrate potash, equal 
parts. 

Worms.—Eight-year-old mare has very 
little appetite. Has a cough. M. N., 
Gowen, Mich.—Give half an ounce ground 
gentian and one ounce powdered liquorice 
in feed twice a day, Give her tepid water 
to drink and plenty salt. 

Fistula on Neck.—Colt got snagged in 
neck and a pipe formed. Had it cut out 
and it healed. Broke open some time 
later. F. L., Gladwin, Mich.—Hither cut 
it or inject with a little turpentine once 
or twice, and follow that with one part of 
bichloride mercury to two hundred parts 
water three times a day. 


Opacity of Cornea —Ophitthalmia.—Horse 
eight years old has film over lower front 
part of eye. It comes and remains two 
or three weeks, then disappears and after 
a time returns again. H. L. D., South 
Lyon, Mich.—Give an aloe cathartic and 
blow calomel into eye once a day. Keep 
him in a dark stable while his eye is 
sore. 

Grub Paralysis.—Lamb has been sick 
for three weeks. He eats but not heart- 
ily. He caanot stand up without I hold 
him. Hind legs seem to be weak. When 
he lies down he acts as if he was dying, 
and he runs at the nose. R, P., Romulus, 
Mich.—Give thirty grains ground nux 
vomica in feed twice a day and enough 
epsom salts to open bowels. 

Worms.—Pug dog has had bad spells 
two or three times a day for the past 
week. He walks about with head drawn 
down and appears to be in great pain, 
After the spell has somewhat subsided he 
seems very hot and pants vigorously. 
Mrs. F. S., Blaine, Mich.—Give one-half 
dram areca nut and one teaspoonful cas- 
tor oil once a day for a few deys. If he 
ts feverish give one drop tincture aconite 
every three hours. 

Windgalls.— A horse has two windgalls 
on hind legs about the size of a hickory 


nut. They came on last summer. Have 
tried compress bandages, but the galls 
came back when horse is used again. Have 
also tried some of the iodine preparations 
without much success. H. B, F., Horton, 
Mich.—It is difficult to keep windgalls 
from reappearing. The same cause that 
once produced them will do so again. 
Iodine preparations are proper remedies. 


Serous Abscess.—A mare 17 years old 
was hooked by a cow last August, low 
down on the left side near flank. There 
is a bunch eight inches long on flank 
which seems to be full of blood. She is 
taken quite often with pains, every day 
or two, and will not eat while in pain, 
J. R., Richmond, Mich.—If the swelling 
does not subside very soon open bunch at 
lowest point in order to give proper drain- 
age. Inject with carbolic acid one part 
to thirty of water. 

Abortion in Ewes.—Ewe .aborted last 
night and one in adjoining yard about four 
days ago. The ewes are due _ to 
lambs in about two or three weeks. Feed 
has been bean pods at morning, clear 
clover hay at night; are in good condition; 
two years old and have had no grain as 
yet. To-day commenced giving bran, oats, 
beans and potatoes. A. L., Springport, 
Mich.—Change their feed and if any more 
abort keep them away from the other 
ewes for three weeks. 

Abscess.—Six weeks ago a_ swelling 
came on the back of a pig, half way be- 
tween hip and shoulcer, just to right of 
backbone. Is about as large as palm of 
man’s hand and about three-fourths inch 
thick. Skin on it locks healthy; is a little 
softer than the flesh around it. Ten days 
later the pig got suddenly lame in left 
hind leg and was off his feed a couple 
of days, Then appetite returned and 
the lameness got better gradually. F. Cu 
Saranac Mich.—Your hog met with an 
injury and pus is forming. When swell- 
ing softens open it and allow pus to es- 
cape. Your other hogs are in no danger. 















STOP 


tHar LEAK 


The shepherds’ profit often leaks 
away through the invisible chan- 
nel of Lice, Ticks, Itch, Scab 
and other insect or parasite pests 
without his knowing what is wrong. 
THE REMEDY-that which wil 
stop the leak and turn the tide toward 
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-Poisonous Cure for 41! 
the Hon-f others. Can be used hot or 


the Fleece. 
Bay net St ~y 100 allan Fs 
RELIABLE, AGENTS everywhere. ‘Write 
or circulars, prices, directions and terms. 
ZENNER-RAYMOND 
DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwater St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Tho GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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GUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
possible t luce any scar or blemish. The Bafe 
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ments for mild or severe action. Removes all Bunches 
er Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
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ailments. Relieve his 
suffering and make him sound by using 


UINN’S OINTMENT 


It cures curbs, splints, spavins, wind puffs and 
all bunches—makes clean, sound legs. Price $1.50 
Smaller size 50c. atall druggists or write us direct. 


w.B. EDDY & CO. Whitehall, N.Y. 
we 
Steel Car- 


p LANE’ riage Jack 


Ask your hardware 
dealer. 
Makers Lane Bros., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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orticultural. 





THE SNOWY TREE CRICKET. 





Professor of Horticulture, Agricultural Col- 


, lege: ‘ 
Enclosed find twigs of which I find 
many when trimming peach trees. 
Please give personal information in 
regard to disease, what it is, its cause 
and cure. Also, by request of others, 
would ask to have the same published 
in Michigan Farmer. 
Van Buren County. GEO. McFERN. 
ANSWER BY PROF. TAFT. . 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
The twigs received from Mr. Mc- 
Fern contain eggs of the snowy tree 


cricket. They are placed in the pith 
of the new growth through holes 


pierced in the wood. The insects are 
themselves, if anything, helpful, as 
they feed upon plant lice. But in de- 
positing their eggs they often do in- 
jury, by so weakening the branches 
that they break off. The only thing 
that can be done is to cut off and burn 
all of the branches in which eggs have 


been deposited. 
L. R. TAFT. 
Agricuitural College, Mich., March 1, 1898. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SMALL FRUIT GROWING FOR BE- 
GINNERS.—IIL 





What varieties shall I set? This is, 
of course, a question that every fruit- 
grower must ask, but for those who 
have had no experience, reading the 
catalogue does not shed much light 
upon the subject, unless their capital 
is unlimited. Take any of the cata- 
logues of the prominent plant growers 
and you will find in them the names of 
a dozen or more varieties, each of 
which, it is claimed, surpasses all 
others in its desirable characteristics. 

I wrote to two of the prominent 
plant growers of Ohio and Michigan, 
telling them what varieties I had, and 
asking them if they had any other 
varieties that 1 ought to include in 
my list. They recommended only four 
varieties, and yet their catalogues 
name fifty or more varieties, nearly 
every one of which is lauded to the 
skies. So you see we cannot go by 
the catalogues entirely. 

Last spring I purchased six new va- 
rieties, and out of the six, I think only 
three will prove desirable as a market 
variety. A fruit raiser does not care 
to be bothered with a large number 
of varieties; he wants all those that 
have especial merit, but no more. We 
have tested in all some fifteen varie- 
ties, and shall procure ten or twelve 
more this spring. Of those we have 
fully tested on our soil, we place the 
Warfield at the head of the list; it is a 
good bearer and is also a very attrac- 
tive berry, being a dark red and crim- 
son to center. It always takes well 
with my customers. The Parker 
Earle is a great bearer, and the ber- 
ries are large. We had a magnificent 
crop in the season of ’96, but last year 
it was a comparative failure. To be 
successful the soil must be very rich, 
and above all things it must have an 
abundance of water, in order to perfect 
anything like the quantity of fruit 
it sets. The Crescent is a great bear- 
er, but does not compare in quality 
with other varieties. The Haverland, 
under the best cultivation, will yield 
enormously, and the quality is good, 
but the fruit is rather soft and fruit 
stems so long and slender that they 
will not hold the berries up from the 
ground. 

The Aroma, Sunnyside, Clyde, Bran- 
dywine and William Belt are highly 
recommended. We have not fruited 
any of these as yet, but shall fruit 
the Brandywine and William Belt the 
coming season. We are especially 
well pleased with the appearance and 
habit of growth of the Brandywine; 
the plants are strong and healthy and 
the rich color of its foliage makes it 
very showy. You will not make a 
mistake in setting Brandywine or Wil- 
liam Belt, but whatever the varieties 
you set, do not make the mistake of 
setting inferior plants, but get the best 
that can be obtained. Some will beg 
the plants they want, and here is 
where they make a mistake, for no 
one can afford to give away good 
plants any more than they can give 
away seed corn or potatoes, and cheap 
plants are dear at any price. 

Of red raspberries I would set the 
Miller for au early berry, and the 
Cuthbert for a late berry, and perhaps 
a few of the Loudon to try them. 
which is claimed by some as sure to 
become the leading late berry. 

For blackcips I would set the Eu- 
reka for early, and Gregg for late. 
with a few Columbian plants for trial. 


Of blackberries I would set the 
Western Triumph, Taylor, Prolific and 
Early Harvest. 

Raspberries and blackberries should 
be pruned during the winter—while 
the plants are dormant, preferably in 
March. ‘They should be pruned quite 
severely, cutting away one-third of 
the branches. The object is to pre- 
vent over-bearing and the consequent 
exhaustion of the plants. It is said 
that blackberry bushes when properly 
cared for will continue to produce 
large crops of fruit for fifteen or twen- 
ty years, and raspberries ten or twelve 
years, while, if neglected, they will 
not yield profitable returns more than 
one-third of that time; in fact, more 
likely than not, they will give the 
grower but little, if any profit. 

St. Clair Co. M. N. EDGERTON. 





METHODS OF GROWING 
STRAWBERRY. 


THE 





The Strawberry Growers’ Associa- 
tion, of Oswego, N. Y., at its annual 
meeting indulged in a long discussion 
of the methods of growing the straw- 
berry, and a number of the members 
gave detailed statements of their meth- 
ods and the results achieved. : One 
grower, noted for the fine quality of 
the Marshalls he grows, said the secret 
of his success was “intense cultivation, 
the narrow row system, chemical fer- 
tilizers, heavy mulching with clean 
straw, honest picking and sorting.” He 
sets plants with a spade, and cuts the 
roots to about three inches in length. 
After the plants are set he uses a gar- 
den rake to stir the soil about them, 
and a weeder until July 1. Uses a 
marker made of flexible board, with 
shoes underneath. If the surface is 
uneven, the thin ash board will bend 

and reach every depression. Sets 
plantsat the intersections of the marks 
keeps off all runners till the mid- 
dle of July, and cultivates both ways 

until the runners are rooted. Allows 

four runners to root from each parent 

plant, and places them at regular in- 

tervals between the old plants. It 

costs about $10 to keep the runners off, 

but thinks it pays well. Uses about 

400 pounds of commercial fertilizer 

about ten days after the plants are set. 

In the fali applies 500 pounds of ground 

bone and 250 pounds sulphate of pot- 

ash to the acre. 

Dr. Geo. P. Johnson has 50 acres in 

strawberries. Prepares ground early 

as possible in spring, making it level 

and smooth as possible after plowing 

drag and roller. Sets plants as early 

as possible. After plants are all set 

goes through the straight rows with a 

two-horse cultivator. As soon as 

through once, starts the cultivator and 

goes through them again, and has a 

gang of men follow with hoes. Keeps 

this up all through the summer. His 

rule is to cultivate sixteen times, and 

hoe them eight times during the sea- 

son. About the middle of October puts 
on the rows a moderate coat of horse 
manure. This prevents the early freez- 
ing weather from destroying the small 
fibres or roots. Early in December ap- 
plies a coat of manure to the beds. 
While these two coats protect the 
plants from heaving in the early 
spring, they at the same time help to 
nourish and make the plants more 
fruitful. The result is more and better 
fruit, because of the manure. In early 
spring rolls the bed with an iron roller, 
which packs the soil firmly about it, 
and leaves the ground perfectly level. 
One of the oldest growers in the 
county began in 1847 with a few wild 
plants, and in 1848 he took ten quarts 
to Oswego, along with a load of veg- 
etables. At 9 o’clock they had sold 
the vegetables and three quarts of ber- 
ries, and by canvassing the town thor- 
oughly until sunset they sold four 
quarts more at six cents a quart. The 
other three quarts they had to give 
away. He compared this with July 4, 
1897, when Oswego markets took 877 
crates, and shipments were made of 
825 crates to New York and 600 crates 
to Boston. The same day 900 crates 
were shipped from Mexico, 877 crates 
from Scriba, and 868 crates from 
Dempster. In 1897 the total shipments 
from Mexico were 276,264 quarts. 

A Fulton grower began in 1861, and 
on July 4 he sold a few boxes of small 
berries for $8, then he planted an acre 
and sold them for a shilling (12% 
cents) a quart, and received $1,750. He 
had shipped in one day from three 
acres 150 crates at $7 per crate. His 
highest price had been 35 cents a quart 
for Sharpless, but he thought Crescent 
had given him more money than any 
other varieties tried. 

Mr. Quonce plows the land thorough- 

(Continued on page 217.) 
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REID'S NURSERIES: 


Save on Nursery Stock by buying direct. Highest 
grade trees, shrubs, vines at lowest prices pos-¢ 
sible. Invest now. Prices were never before so 
low. Everything grown is No.1 stock, healthy, 
well-rooted and true to name. Write for estimates, 
ogue, Free. Try Star Strawberry and Eldorado 
REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
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WAMMOND'S FRE, DISTRIBUTION 


4 Government Free Seeds are simply “‘not in it.’ 


To introduce the Best Michigan Northern Grown New Land Seed Potatoes, Farm, 
Garden and Flower Seeds everywhere, I will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 500,000 pack- 
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ets of choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Your name on a postal card gets m Free Seed 
Book from which — may select FREE your supply of seeds for an entire garden. Write to-day, 
Get your order on fil 


we're very busy. 





* HARRY WN. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Bx. 6, Decatur,Mich. 
i da f the Mic 
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$3.00 lot ofeur SEEDS. No Money Required; simply write that you accept this offer and will return 
seeds or send money for same in 60 days, and we will forward the $3.00 lot, all charges paid, and when same 
are sold for us we will send you the $2.70 box. Isn’t this fair? 
BOYS AND GIRLS ..<::. BICYCLES, WATCHES, GUNS, ETC 

' ' 5 iT) 


secure 


FREE BY DOING THIS WORK. and we set you up in business without asking for a cent of your 
money in advance. Reference—CITY BANK OF RICHMOND. Write to-day. A postal will do. 


T. J, KING CO., Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


The Difference = 


between profit and loss— In buying seeds ** economy is 


travagance,”’ because the cost 
success and failure fe s ° 


of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
in the garden depends more largely upon the quality of always largely exceeds the original 
the seed sown than anything else. There can be no 


cost of the best and dearest seeds to 
plant life without Strong, Healthy, Germi- be had. The best is always the 
nating Seeds. You remove ali elements of doubt cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


and always get your money’s worth. 
Five cents per paper everywhere. 
Always the best. Seed Annual free. 
D.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





WHEN YOU PLANT 






There is not a single plant or variety of any kind of 
either vegetable or flower. of either Standard old 
Sorts or new ones of promise, that are not represent- 
ed in our New 1898 Catalogue. This book 
contains hundreds of things of value to the man or 
woman who wishes to plant a vegetable or flower gar- 
den. Your name ona Postal card gets it. 

















S. F. LEONARD, SEEDSMAN, The twenty-ninth, edition of 
P. 0. StationD, Chicago, Ills. Culture, the leading Rose 


Catalogue of America, will be 
sent free on request. This 
standard handbook for rose-lovers 
and rose-growers is an easy guide to 


growing the easiest roses grown—the 
D. & C. Roses—and all other de- 
sirable flowers. Also free—a sam- 
ple of our magazine on request. 
The Dingee & Conard Oo., 
. West Grove, Pa. 













3 FAVORITE AN D! 
MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS 


PANSIES, NASTURTIUMS 
SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 
each variety for only 6 t . 
! and the Address of Two Friends C S: 
including tree copy of 1898 Catalogue and Floral Culture, 
HISS C, H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STANDARD VALUE 


Counts for more in the selection of fruit 






















Because fruit trees are bought on faith. We 
have the standard kind of all the leading 
varieties. Fruit Trees, Berry Planta, 
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i y) trees than almost any other place. Why ? 
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Small evergreens, ete., etc. Strong, healthy 


Grape Vine Fruits PDE) frees “Frve: from “Black” Knot, Yellows, 


\\ ee 
Shtent ten NN Blight, Scale, ete., etc. Do not place your 
riptive list free. Varieties, 
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pay J order Fwy mom get our catalogue 
Extra fine stock of CURRANTS, including the pal tiga pied Lag Derdned ed ad 
new and unrivalled WIL DE R. Lowest rte ne J.W. MILLER CO.Box 263,Freeport,Ill. 
extra. Warranted true, T. 8, HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Y. 
GARDEN, 
FIELD, 
# and FLOWER. 
Write us for Field Seed price list, 
also Annual Seed Catalogue, free. 
We have the entire U. 8. Government Ww 
Seed contract for 1898 and ean furnish ee oe tn — Pus 
mn 4 — and pure. Be friendly and 10c postage. JOHN A-SALZER SEED CO.,LaCrosse, 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. ' ORIGINATED 
TRIUMPH PEACH | 3Y°Gidsrep: 
Ww U RS E R j ES This year’s experience gives additional proof of 
its ; -¥ — be 4 Se its character as the 
earliest yellow flesh peach in the world—freestone— 
bd & SPRINGFIELD, N. J ripening with the Alexander. An iron clad in hardi- 
New Fruits and rare Ornamentals. Shade trees, ness; productive. Fruit good size, great keepers and 
Shrubbery, Private, Specialties. 100,000 Peach | shippers. Buds for our stock of Triumphs were cut 
at lowest prices. Cataloguefree. Agents wanted. from bearing trees here. We employ noagents. 
Twelve-page circular mailed free to all applicants. 
For the BERRY Cc ROWER. N. P. HUSTED & CO., Lowell P. O., Kent Co., Mich. 
e supply the best plants of the best varieties. 
It’s our specialty, we do only that. Strawberries, Yellow Globe that will 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
etc. Write for prices and circulars free y grow 100 per cent. 
SUG AR BEET for making sugar or feeding 
that will grow 100 per ct. 


We Have the Highest Grade Seeds Known. 


Wholesale market garaeners’ list free. 


HILL’S SEED STORE, Detroit, Mich. 
COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The originator offers 175,000 highest Grade 
Transplants, and 125.000 Tip Plants, all to-be closed 
out at lowest rates. Send for circular with prices. 
J.T. THOMPSON, Originator, Oneida, N. Y. 


1,000 Peach Trees 3%. 33a, 


R. J. STAHELIN, Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 


Tested Seed Potatoes. 
Carman No. 1 and No. 3, Banner, New Livingston, 
Ex Early Ohio’s, etc Write us at once for prices on 
what you want. W. E. IMES, Vermontville, Mich. 
Seed Potato Specialist, 


A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 


to 5 feet,extra fine quality. Write for terms. 
BE. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mich. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES ‘i: <rov ty 


or car load, including the best new and standard 
varieties. 
THE C. 

















Prices low. Write for catalogue. 
- BRAWLEY SEED & IMPLE- 
ENT CO., New Madison, O. 














money. 


B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 





CHOICE STRAWBERRIES 


s FRESH DUC PLANTS. 

NIcK OHMER, MARGARET, SEAFORD, RUBY, CARRIE, Exc. 
400,000 Clyde, 130,000 Glen Mary, 400.000 Marshall Write for esti- 
mate on large lots. 100 varieties. CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Cc, N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, MICHIGAN. 


Michigan Grown Seed Potatoes 


Guaranteed free from disease. Choice varieties, 
choice stock. Catalogue free to all. 
W. W. PEIRSON, Leslie, Mich. 


PEACH TREES a specialty. Other stock, too. 
Don’t buy without first seeing our catalogue. 
Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS, Wesley, Md. 


2 to3 ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to rid 
Sample +e 25c. Other sized trees proportional 
vrices. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box No. 6, Stockley, Del. 

1 culti- 

Garden isseses 

secure that kind is 

by using the Mathews and New Universal Model 

ie 

They are made in a dozen different styles to fit any 
method of cultureand 


station east of Miss. river for $19; or for 
ab. is the well 
The Py ofit, le wane, 
so 
den. The best way to 
Seeding & Cultivating Implements. 
any kind of plants. 








ONLY COMBINATION 4 AND 2 WHEELER MADE. 
The single wheel for seeding insures perfect work. 
Write for circulars and address of nearest supply house. 


AMES PLOW CO. Sole M: 











Boston and New York. 
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ly, fits it till so mellow that one can 
thrust the hand in all over, marks the 
rows with a peg-tooth corn-marker, 
seatters in the mark about 600 pounds 
of commercial fertilizer to the acre be- 
fore setting; the brand usually used 
analyzes 1 to 2 per cent ammonia, 9 
to 11 per cent phosphoric acid, and 2 to 
3 per cent potash. He believes that 
phosphorie acid derived from bone is 
better than that from rock. After the 
fertilizer is dropped, he covers it bylev- 
eling off the mark, and sets the plants 
right on the mark; gives clean culture, 
what is known as the matted row, and 
gets good results. He applies one ton 
of the same grade of fertilizer to the 
acre in the spring of the bearing year; 
puts it on very early in the spring, 
scatters it on the plants, and it never 
has burned them. He sets his berries 
on the.same ground, year after year. 
After a bed fruits, he plows it up and 
summer-fallows the ground the rest of 
the season. The next spring he sets it 
to berries again. He has picked 103 
crates of Atlantics from a half acre, 
and knows that over 50 crates went to 
waste because of the dry weather. 
They were not mulched, the season 
was dry, and the berries never came 
to maturity. His yields run from 185 
to 200 crates per acre. The price re- 
ceived is from $5 to $7 per crate of 36 
quarts. 

Another grower, who used dissolved 
bone on his vines, grows on a small 
scale at the rate of over 20,000 quarts 
per acre. Another one said he had 
picked 11,169 quarts from’one and a 
quarter acres, 

Wm. Adams, a successful grower, 
said he had seen many homes saved 
from financial ruin as the result of a 
quarter-acre strawberry venture, and 
he urged this cultivation on a small 
scale by women and children for recre- 
ation and profit. 

Economy in Buying Seeds. 


Economy is not paying less money fora thing 
than you expected to pay. True economy is good 
Management, and about the worst management a 
farmer can be guilty of is to buy cheap seeds and 
thus cut the value of his crops in half—er worse; 
A stream cannot flow higher than its source, 
and a crop cannot be any better than its seed. 
Real seed economy is buying seeds that bear the 
stamp of a house that is kaown to be reliable; 
then the planter is absolutely sure that he gets 
what he wants and what he ne for. In every 
part of the country Sige sell the absolutely re- 
liable seeds of D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., which have given bow’ Sal good results for 
the last 42 years. Ferry’s illustrated Seed An- 
nual for 1898, containing information that no 
farmer or gardener can afford to be without, will 
be sent toanyone making application to the firm. 





Campbell’s Early Grape. 


All the merits of Campbell’s Early Grape are 
dwelt 1 ina pamphlet recently issued by Mr. 
George S. Josselyn, of Fredonia, N. Y., the intro- 
ducer of the grape. Among some six hundred let- 
ters in praise of Campbell's Early, from nursery- 
men, growers, editors, dealers and connoisseurs, 
the majority dwell enthusiastically upon the size 
beauty and delicious quality, how well edegted 
for shipping it 1s and comment upon the health 
and hardiness of the vine, its vigorous growth and 
great productiveness. In the new catalogue of 
George S. Josselyn, in addition to the Campbell's 
Early, many valuable grapes are described, to- 

ether with other small fruits, such as have made 

is nurseries at Fredonia famous throughout the 
country. 





RECEIVED. 
The Columbian ~ Raspberry, of which 
J. T. Thompson, Oneida, N. Y., is the 


originator, is a new sort that promises 
to be valuable for the berry grower. R. 
M. Kellogg, of this state, praises its good 
qualities very highly. If you want to 
know all about this new berry write Mr. 
Thompson for particulars. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., of Paines- 
ville, O., send out a very complete cata- 
logue of garden, field, and flower seeds, 
comprising in the list many novelties 
which the firm deem valuable. A part of 
the catalogue is devoted to a list of fruit 
and ornamental trees, small fruits, shruhs, 
roses, hardy and tender plants and bulbs. 
This firm has been doing business in 
Michigan since 1870, to our knowledge, 
and patrons have always been entirely 
satisfied with its business methods. 

From the far-off state of South Da- 
kota comes the catalogue of the Ki-ote 
Seed Co., of Sioux Falis, a very credit- 
able publication indeed. It is well print- 
ed and illustrated, and presents a number 
of new sorts of corn, wheat, oats and 
potiaitoes thiat are said to be very pro- 
ductive in that state. The Gold Mine 
corn, a yellow dent, should prove a very 
valuable sort for the northern counties of 
this state. The Red River Valley Chief 
spring wheat, a good yielder, of excellent 
quality, would probably do well in the 
upper peninsula, or the northern counties 
of the lower. This catalogue is sent free 
on application. 

Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo., adver- 
tise a number of new fruits this season, 
which they claim to be especially worthy 
og the attention of orchardists. First, are 
three market apples—the Champion, 
Black Ben Davis and Apple of Commerce; 
also, two they recommend highly for 
‘their quality, the Senator and Delicious. 
In pears they offer the Fame, of whose 
merits they publish some strong indorse- 
ments. The Gold Plum is also highly 
commended. All these fruits, and a num- 
ber of others—peaches, plums, cherr-es, 
ete.—are lithographed in natural size and 
color, and certainly look very handsome. 
The Fame pear looks especially promis- 
ing, and the fruit is said by several au- 
thorities to be of the finest quality. Send 
to the firm for a descriptive catalogue. 





From Berlin, Md., comes a catalogue of 
Harrison’s Nurseries, whose proprietor 
makes a specialty of peach, plum and 
upple trees, strawberry and raspberry 
plants, and asparagus plants. Maryland 
is a natural home of the peach, and the 
fruit reaches great perfection there when 
given proper care. Several new early 
peaches are catalogued. 


Ellwanger & Barry’s supplementary cat- 
alogue of novelties, etc., for 1898, comes 
from a firm whose names are as well 
known in Michigan as if they were resi- 
dents of the state. The novelties and spe- 
cialties listed in this catalogue comprise 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, gooseber- 
ries, currants, raspberries, etc., and a 
long list of new and rare ornamental 
trees, shrubs and plants. To the orchard- 
ist and fruit-grower this catalogue will be 
welcome and valuable, and te those wha 
are interested in ornamenting their home 
grounds, the description and characteris- 
tics of the various trees and shrubs, and 
especially the list of roses given, will be 

much appreciated. 

Peter Henderson & Ca., the old rehable 
seed house at 35-37 Cortlandt street, New 
York city, are sending out a valuable 
book this season in the shape of a ‘“Man- 
uai.” It is a work of 200 pages, with 
hundreds of illustrations, and some hand- 
some colored plates. It is sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, to all applicants, accompa- 
nied with the firm’s ‘‘Souvenir’ seed col- 
lection, without additional cost. Any one 
who purchased this tirm’s seeds in 1896 
or 1897, either direct or from a local 
dealer, will receive the manual free cn 
application. By all means send for one, 
and the cheapest way is to enclose 10 
cents and receive that Souvenir collec- 
tion. 

Everything for the Fruit-grower is of- 
fered by E. W. Reid, nurseryman, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio. He sends out a hand- 
some and well-fillad catalogue, with spe- 
cial lists of plums, pears, apples, peaches, 
eherries, Guinces, and such novelties as 
mulberries, custard apple, persimmon, 
apricots, and nut trees. Small fruits of 
all descriptions, and ornamental trees and 
shruhs and ‘hardy flowering plants, are 
also included in this catalogue. It is a 
good catalogue for the fruit-grower to 
consult, and Mr. Reid can be relied upon 
to fill orders in a careful manner, and 
in accordance with the wishes of those 
who order anything from him 


Che Poultry Dard. 
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The advice so freely and frequently 
given by public workers at institutes, 
granges and farmers’ gatherings in 
general to seek private customers for 
the sale of products, should be taken 
with several grains of allowance; it is 
by no means as easily followed in 
everyday life as it is on paper or on 
the platform. One might be persuaded 
by the beautiful mirage-like picture 
we see painted, that all we need do 
in order to realize our longed for com- 
petency is to load up a quantity of 
our choicest vegetables and drive into 
our nearest town or city and watci 
the elite fairly tumble over one an- 
other, in vulgar parlance, in their ef- 
forts to secure first pick of gilt-edged 


butter, fresh eggs and broilers, if the 
products are carefully and neatly 


packed in clean baskets. First of all, 
unless you have friends, you must have 
a special talent, for not every farmer 
or his wife can become a salesman on 
short notice. You must strike your 
customer at the right hour; if you are 
soliciting orders or delivering goods, 
not earlier than 9 a. m., for the rich 
lady is not ready to receive even ped- 
dlers, and the one in moderate circum- 
stances does not get the morning’s 
work out of the way before then, You 
must not hang around when dinner or 
supper are in course of preparation, 
for women don’t like to be bothered at 
that time. Then, after 1:30’ p. m., you 
may ring the doorbell in vain until 
half past five if the day is fair, for my 
lady, if she be rich or poor, in nine 
cases out of ten has an engagement at 
that time. If you can catch her be- 
fore she gets to the club or society you 
are lucky, but however much you fret 
and fume she will not open that door 
until the last curl is adjusted; as it is 
ill manners to ring the second time you 
had better use all your muscle the first 
time and then sometimes the bell wire 
will be found broken. You must take 
your wares with you—dressed chick- 
ens, butter or eggs—for it is no use to 
ask for patronage unless you first ex- 
hibit your stock and by the time you 
have carried your 10-pound pumpkin, 
or even a small crock of butter a few 
blocks from door to door and hitched 
and unhitched your horse a dozen 
times, you will be apt to feel as though 
you had rather go out scrubbing for a 
living. If it is summer, the dust of a 
long ride may settle upon your wares 
and person, and you get hot and cross, 
which does not add to your chances of 
success. Every one will wish to know 
down-town prices before purchasing, 
and unless you have a well-established 
reputation you can be prepared to get 
your goods weighed on the town scales. 

Many people in town keep poultry 





and grow gardens,and bankers, trades- 
men or lawyers think if you get just 
what they would pay at the market 
you should be forever grateful. There 
are good people everywhere, and I have 
always been kindly treated where I 
was known, but business is business 
the world over, and you do not get 
special considerations because you 
come from the farm. On the contrary, 
if you show the faintest sign of hay- 
seed about you, the chances are that 
you will get even less courtesy than 
the ordinary peddler. If you have any 
pride, leave it at home and go in for 
business strictly. “That mercy I to 
others show, that mercy show to me,” 
is a good quotation right here, and I 
must confess I have remembered every 
snub I have given, even the ragged 
Italian vendor of cheap jewelry, or the 
tinware, rubber and paper rag com- 
bination that I scorn to patronize, 
when I have been sat down upon by 
somebody who thought my beautiful 
brown Plymouth Rock eggs were stale, 
because they were dark colored, or that 
Jersey butter was not worked enough 
to keep because the grain stood out dis- 
tinetly instead of a salvey, pasty mass 
with no more grain than a slice of lard; 
unless you have friends you might as 
well hunt for a needle in a hay mow 
as a private customer in town. I speak 
from experience with a big E. I never, 
in a number of years’ trial of this plan, 
received more than two per cent more 
than market prices, and I have finished 
up at the pic house and restaurant, but 
never brought anything home. I have 


been treated with consideration after | 


having proved myself worthy of it by 
a series of honest deals, but I have the 
same old cramp in the joints I acquired 
at the World’s fair. I have worn out 
my skirts and footwear in a day sell- 
ing produce as much as I would on an 
excursiondown Midway, and to tell tke 
truth I have learned almost as much. 
There is something of a fascination 
about the work and I have almost been 
tempted to adopt the profession of 
book agent, as the work is clean and 
books light to carry compared with 
jars of butter and prize pumpkins, 

I have learned, as the old saying ad- 
vises, not to wear my heart on my 
sleeve, and it is worth something to 
learn to smile sweetly and remark on 


scenery when you have a blister on 
your toe and a crick in your back and 
have said the same thing seventy-five 
times since morning. It is an ex- 
perience, however, that reduces self- 
conceit toa minimum. ‘Try it and see. 
Dutch Hill and the little cottages that 
surround the factories furnish the best 
buyers, and not the stately homes of 
professional people. Some from neces- 
sity, I doubt not, and others from hab- 
it, will drive sharp bargains and make 
your life burdensome with hair split- 
ting devices, but don’t be too quick to 
condemn. Remember that if we had 
to stretch our income to the utmost or 
else lose for self and children the best 
environment of society, we might op- 
press the farmer’s wife with her ten- 
year-old bonnet and cotton gloves and 
nobody but the Judge of all the earth 


to witness. 
PRISCILLA PLUM. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
A TWO-STORY HEN-HOUSE. 





Have any of The Farmer readers 
had experience with a hen-house built 
two stories, the lower one for feed 
room, upper with tight floor and 
roosts, and stairs inside? Would it 
not be as good and cheaper than two 
rooms of the same size on the ground? 
Would hens not like going upstairs to 
roost? I want to build something for 
the hens this summer, and think this 
kind of building would be the cheapest 
if it would be as good when done. I 
do not remember of noticing anything 
for hens on this line, and know no- 
where better than The Farmer to find 
out. 

Sanilac Co 
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All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J- 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, North New- 
burg; A. L. Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, 
Highlard; A. P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 











NOMINATE GOOD MEN FOR SU- 
PERVISORS. 





During the next two weeks all the 
township caucuses throughout the 
State will be held. The experience of 
the past plainly demonstrates that the 
importance of these primary political 
meetings is too frequently overlooked. 
Thousands of honest, earnest, loyal 
men, whose high sense of duty leads 


them to make almost heroic sacrifices 
in order to never miss an election, are 
apparently blind to the fact that if 
practical results are to be secured, at- 
tendance at the caucus is just as essen- 
tial as attendance at the polls; that if 
the caucus is neglected, work at the 
polls is almost futile. 

Every county in this State needs a 
good board of supervisors. Every 
township ought to have the best man 
within its confines for supervisor. The 
importance of this office is rarely ap- 
preciated. The man who fills it suc- 
cessfully must be a man of rare good 
judgment regarding values, a man 
who is shrewd in detecting false state- 
ments of assessable property, a man 
who is quick to perceive the justice or 
the injustice of the almost innumerable 
claims that come before the board, a 
man who knows where, and where not 
party lines may properly be drawn, a 
man who can not be easily tricked, a 
good, hustling, energetic man who has 
demonstrated in the conduct of his 
own business that he knows how to 
work rapidly as well as thoroughly, 
economically as well as_ honesily. 
prosperously as well as attentively, 
and more than all and above all, a 
man who has confidence in the people 
whom he represents. 

Every township has such men. They 
may not be, and generally are not seek- 
ers after office. Then let the office 
seek them. Such men can be trusted. 
If the farmers and other business men 
hope to succeed in securing the re- 
forms which they so justly demand, 
aud for which they are so earnestly 
and loyally working, such men must 
be chosen for leaders. If all interested 
in this question will turn out to their 
respective party caucuses during the 
next two weeks, and do their duty 
there, it will be the best half day’s 
work they will do this spring, whether 
measured by a political, moral or fi- 
nancial standard. 





INSURANCE QUESTION BOX. 





How much territory is covered by 
the Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany to which you belong and to 
which you refer in your editorial of 
February 26th? Does one man do all 
the appraising and insuring? 

St. Clair Co. E. D. W. 

(Ed.) Ist, six townships; 2nd, No. 
It is done by a Board of Appraisers 
ccusisting of the secretary of the com- 
pany and the director in the township 
in which the property is located. You 
will thus see that the secretary assists 
in the appraisal of all the property in- 
sured by the company. I deem this 
hecessary in order to secure uniform- 
ity of appraisal in the several town- 
ships. It also makes the secretary 
reasonably familiar with every risk 
carried by the company. 

How, and how much are the officers 
paid in the company to which you al- 
lude in your editorial of Feb. 26th? 
What are your rates for insuring? If 
your agents are not paid by fees the 
company must pay them by the dty 
or hour; then by this plan how much 
does it cost the company on the aver- 
age to appraise and insure its risks? 

Calhoun Co. A. R. S&S. 

(Ed.) 1st. The officers are paid twen- 
ty cents an hour when actually em- 
rloyed on the company’s business. 2nd. 
Every member pays cne dollar into 
the treasury of the company on insur- 
ing. That is the total cost of insurance 
in this company. 3d. The appraising 
and insuring at twenty cents per hour 
for those employed in the work has 
cost the company practically one dol- 
lar per member. 





What limit would you place on terri- 
tory covered by a Farmers’ Mutual In- 


surance Company? 
J. D. R. 


Baton Co. R 

(Ed.) Not more than ten townships 
in any case, and in the older and more 
populous counties not more than six 
townships, always in as compact a 
body as possible so as to make it easily 
accessible to the secretary. In my 
opinion a company with more than $2,- 
000,000 in risks is too large for good 
management, and one with $1,090,000 
is better than with more. I base my 
answer to this question on the experi- 
ence of over fifty companies in this 
State as set forth in their annual re- 
ports for many years on file in the de- 
partment of insurance at Lansing. 

What would you think of the follow- 
ing plan? A has a house, three barns 
and a granary appraised respectively 
at $800, $600, $400, $300, $200, Let him 
be insured on these buildings in the ag- 
gregate for practically two-thirds of 
their appraised value, or $1,600. If, 
after he has paid assessments for a 
number of years on this amount, barn 
No. 1 burns, let him be paid in full for 
his loss or $600. sei 


Kent Co. HH, Cc D. 

(Ed.) My objections to this plan are: 
ist. That A, under such a system 
might protect all his buildings to their 
full value by carrying only $800 insur- 
ance, barring the possibility of all or 
more than one of the buildings burn- 
ing at the same time, a disaster that 
rarely occurs. 2nd. It would add 
greatly to the temptation to burn a su- 
perfluous building or one poorly locat- 
ed, in order to secure the insurance 
money. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





Let every farmer who believes in 
mutual effort, in co-operation, in or- 
ganization, read the following admir- 
able and businesslike statements pre- 
pared by Secretary Pierce of the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs. We 
endorse every word contained therein: 
FIVE REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD OR- 

GANIZE A FARMERS’ CLUB IN YOUR 

NEIGHBORHOOD. 

ist. Because never in the history of 
this country was it so necessary for 
farmers to be thoroughly organized as 
at the present time. 

2nd. Because “in -union there is 
strength;”’ this is a progressive age, 
and farmers in an unorganized state 
are at the mercy of all other classes 
who are organized. 

3rd. Because every farm commu- 
nity needs some place where the farm- 
ers and their families can meet, at 
least once a month, for social and 
mental improvement, and at the same 
time be organized in such a way that 
they can co-operate with other farm 
communities in all lines of work in 
which they are interested. 

4th. Because we are a non-secret 
society and urpartisan in our politics. 
We meet in our own homes, thus cre- 
ating and developing a love for home 
life. 

5th. Because it costs less than 
eleven cents (11c.) per capita to organ- 
ize and maintain a Farmers’ Club per 
year. It is one of the grandest and 
most beneficial farmers’ organizations 
in the world. So say 27,000 members 
of the 300 farmers’ clubs in the State 
of Michigan. Write Secretary of State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs, C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Tuscola Co., Mich., for 
directions, “How to Organize a Farm- 
ers’ Club.” 
HOW TO ORGANIZE A FARMERS’ CLUB. 

1st. Write to Secretary of State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Club (C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Tuscola Co., Mich.) for 
constitution, by-laws, ete. 

2nd. Talk the matter over with a 
few of your neighbors; decide on time 
and place of holding first meeting (all 
meetings should be at farmers’ homes.) 
Give notice of meeting in your local 
papers, giving all farmers and their 
families a cordial invitation to attend. 
Organize according to constitution and 
by-laws furnished by State Secretary. 

3rd. Appoint program committee of 
three to make out program for next 
meeting. (Meetings should be held 
once a month.) Program should con- 
sist of vocal and instrumental music, 
reading, recitation and two or three 
subjects of general interest to be dis- 
cussed by whole club, after papers 
have been read upon the subjects by 
members appointed for this purpose 
by program committee. 

4th. Send a full report of each meet: 
ing to your local papers for publica- 
tion, and a short concise report to the 
Club Department of the Michigan 
Farmer. 

5th. Do not be discouraged if you 
have a small attendance at first meet- 
ing. One of the most active clubs in 
the State with a membership of 200, 
only had six members at its first meet- 
ing. 








THE FARMERS’ CLUB; WHY? 





Paper read at the last annual meeting 
of the State Association of Farmers 
Clubs, by Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Vice- 
President of the Association. 

(Concluded frum last week.) 

The Farmers’ Club is needed as a 
means of unifying the farmers in their 
own interests. Heretofore it has been 
said: “They distrust each other; they 
will not act together.” But the club 
is solving this difficulty, and even the 
conservative farmer is slowly learning 
to spell out the axiom, “In Union 
there is Strength.” By and by, when 
the full force of this takes hold of his 
consciousness, and when by study and 
self-discipline he is fitted for mastery, 
it will no longer be written that the 
many are at the mercy of the few. 

The Farmers’ Club is needed as a 
school of economics. We are accus- 
tomed to being called the most waste- 
ful people in the world, and it is a 
reproach to the American farmer that 
as far as he is concerned the statement 
is broadly true. During the past year 
the Austrian government sent an of- 
ficial to this country to study the con- 
ditions with a view of ascertaining 
whether, taking into account the con- 
gested condition of the population in 
his own country, and the consequent 
high rent demanded for farming land, 
Austria could compete with American 
agricultural products in the markets of 
the world. His report embodied this 
statement: “That owing to the care- 
less manner in which farming is con- 
ducted, and the fact that an Austrian 
family would live on what the Ameri- 
can family wasted, it was his judg- 
ment that they could successfully 
compete.” Could a remedy be found 
for this state of things, and the prod- 
uct of this waste be turned into legit- 
imate channels, possibly our farming 
communities would in time emerge 
from the chronic condition of “hard 
times.” 

The Farmers’ Club is needed as a 
school of ethics. To understand that 
it has been this to a certain extent 
from its inception it is only necessary 
to contrast the conditions of society 
where it exists and where it does not. 
The social culture it affords, the com- 
munity of ideas, the mutual helpful- 
ness, all tend to a better understand- 
ing of that phrase so often used, so 
little understood, ‘‘fhe Brotherhood of 
Man.” 

The bane of farm life has ever been 
the narrow range of ideas afforded. 
It was long ago written for our in- 
struction that man shall not live by 
bread alone. There is a hunger of the 
mind and soul just as real and just as 
incessant as that of the body. Even 
good books can not quite satisfy. They 
may and do alleviate; but just as the 
one who so loved solitude felt the need 
of a friend to whom he might say 
“solitude is sweet,” so the human mind 
ever reaches out for sympathetic ut- 
terance. And the Farmers’ Club would 
do well to recognize the fact that there 
are topics of vital interest to farmers 
other than those relating to practical 
agriculture, 

To drive out darkness we let the 
light shine in. Scientists tell us -that 
health is contagious as well as disease. 
There is a world of meaning in that 
line of Emerson’s where he _ says, 
in describing the boor: “He knew 
not what to say, and so _ he 
swore.” Many of the conditions which 
we deplore in farm life are but the ab- 
sence of light, the lack of knowledge, 
the want of moral and spiritual heaith. 
Could there be a higher mission for 
the Farmers’ Club than to supply these 
needs. 

We need to teach the beauty and 
dignity of labor. Somewhere, some- 
how, the idea has crept in that the 
farmer and his family are to be pitied 
because, forsooth, they work—as 
though they were the only class who 
did, or as though honest work was 
Something to be shunned or ashamed 
of. Truer words were never spoken 
than those of Elizabeth Barret Brown- 
ing where she says: 

“Get leave to work in this world, 

Tis the best you get at all; 

For God in cursing gives us better gifts 

Than man in benediction. 

God says sweat for our foreheads. 

Men say crowns: And so we're crown- 


ed, 

Aye, gashed with some tormenting cir- 
cle of steel 

That snaps with a secret spring. 

Get work, get work! 

Be sure ’tis better than what you work 
to get.”’ 


It is the taunt of the old world that 
the American object of worship is the 
dollar. There is truth enough in this 


to give it point, but it is not the whole 
truth; for it is a notable fact that no 
farm organization in this country has 
permanent, 


attained substantial 





growth that has made financial gain 
its central idea. We want this, but 
we want more. The true American is 
a born reformer—whether it is owing 
to a special quality in the air we 
breathe, or whether it is a legacy 
handed down from the Mayflower— 
the fact remains, we are never satis- 
fied with present conditions. We are 
always looking forward to something 
higher and better; “we have hitched 
our wagon to a star.” 

And herein lies the hope of the 
Farmers’ Club movement. Bring for- 
ward these burning questions whether 
it be “Tariff” or “Temperance,” the 
“Single Tax” or the “Single Moral 
Standard.” Let the Farmers’ Club be 
an arena where all subjects having 
for their aim the betterment of the 
world shall be discussed. So shall we 
agitate and educate, and out from 
these schools of practical agriculture 
and practical ethical culture shall go 
forth Christian citizens, men and wom- 
en, who shall answer to America’s de- 
mend where she says, through her 
poet: 

Bring me men to match my mountains, 

Bring me men to match my plains, 

Men with empires in their purpose, 

Men with eras in their brains. 

Bring me men to match my prairies, 

Men to match my inland seas, 

Men whose thought shall pave a high- 


way 
Up to ampler destinies. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





A NEW CLUB. 

It is with pleasure that I inform you 
that the good work still goes on. I have 
this day organized a farmers’ club in 
this vicinity, to be known as the En- 
terprise Farmers’ Club. I invited J. T. 
Daniells to come down and talk on 
“The Aims and Objects of the State 
Association,” and he responded  ad- 
mirably. The officers are: President, 
Geo. J. Jewett; secretary, Miss Parr: 
corresponding secretary, Wm. Moss. 

Clinton Co. J. C. JEWETT. 

TYRONE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our second meeting was largely at- 
tended and several new members were 
added. Mr. Voorheis, of Clarkston, 
gave a very instructive address on 
fruit culture. The discussions on the 
various subjects were very interest- 
ing. Our present membership is over 
sixty. 

Livingston Co. 


EAST BLACKMAN AND 
FARMERS’ CLU 


met Feb. 10th with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Watts. “Is the distribution of seeds by 
Congress beneficial to the farmers?” 
was unanimously decided in the nega- 
tive. The next meeting will discuss 
“Rarmers’ Mutual lire Insurance Com- 
panies.” 

MRS. S. J. MADDEN, Club Reporter. 


Jackson Co. 
BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB, 


On Feb. 9th the club met with Wm. 
Borrowman. M, H. Cogswell and wife 
were appointed delegates to the 
Round-Up at Lansing. The question of 
the day “Does it pay to raise pigs in 
winter?” was led by J. K. Crane. A 
number of short talks were given, some 
of the experiences being of a humor- 
ous nature. It was decided to be just 
as profitable to raise pigs in winter 
as any other season if one has a warm 
place and proper food. Several new 
names were added to the roll of mem- 
bership. 


A. W. SMITH. Cor. Sec. 
WEST LEONI 
B 


MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor, See. 
Lenawee Co. 
OAK GROVE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
February meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Strouch. Mrs. Harmon read a 
paper on ‘Making and Marketing But- 
ter,” emphasizing the importance of 
cleanliness in milking and in caring for 
the milk. Butter should be thoroughly 
washed, but not worked much. All 
butter makers should have ice. The 
paper by Mr. Strouch on “Keeping Up 
the Fertility of the Farm” was thor- 
oughly discussed, All agreed in favor 
of the use of clover, in rotation of 
crops and underdraining. The ques- 
tion box brought out the following: 
It is better for farmers to keep sys- 
tematic accounts than to guess at re- 
sults. With a well-filled wood-house 
farmers’ families may enjoy house 
plants in winter. It pays to raise fall 
pigs. 
Meet with Mr. and Mrs. A. Wrigley 
in March. 
Shiawassee Co. SECRETARY. ° 
TROY FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Meeting held at the home of P. J. 
Jennings, Feb. 5th. Standing room was 
at a premium. A paper by Mrs. Frank 
Denison was read, subject, “Raising 
Early Chickens With an Incubator.” 
Her conclusion was that the machine 
was not equal to the good old way of 
using a Plymouth Rock hen. H. B. 
Wattles led the discussion on “Dairy- 
ing.” Keeps twenty Jersey cows. 
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“Cleanliness is next to Godliness” is 
his motto. Sells milk in preference to 
making butter, but does not think the 
business a gold mine. Geo. P. Jennings 
followed with a description of the life 
of a dairyman who makes butter. Be- 
sides doing all the work Mr. Wattles 
has to do, the milk has to be separated, 
the cream cooled, then ripened and 
churned into butter, before he can put 
the product of his cows upon the mar- 
ket. His main object in dairying was 
to increase the fertility of his farm. 
Each meeting was more interesting 
than the former, and all went home 


feeling that the Farmers’ Club was 
profitable. 

MRS. GEO. ELLIOTT, Cor, See. 
Oakland Co, 


BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
At our meeting on Feb. 10th, D. M. 
Beckwith, of Howell gave an interest- 
ing talk on the best method of retain- 
ing the manurial value of the land. A 
large herd of cattle is of prime import- 
ance. He also gave some good 
thoughts on the care and feeding of 
dairy cattle. Basement barns not 
good for the purpose. Keep barn clean 
and light as possible. Feed cows all 
they will eat in the forenoon, but keep 
them quiet in the afternoon. Feed 
roots at one o’clock, then nothing fill 
five. Give cows a tablespoonful of salt 
both morning and night. Feed oats 
and bran, but not much corn meal. Mr. 
Hecker differed on many points. A 
general discussion followed, all val- 
uable and instructive. Next meeting 
with Gilbert Bradley, Mar. 10th. 
MRS. KATE POTTER, Sec. Pro Tem. 
Livingston Co. 
OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS CLUB. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Casement enter- 
tained the February club. Seventy- 
four were present. Crop Reporter H. 
Lee Wright talked very encouragingly 
regarding prices. Mr. and Mrs. R. K. 
Divine were appointed to confer with 
neighboring clubs for the holding of a 
joint picnic the coming summer. The 
question for discussion was “Would 
the annexation of Hawaii, in the like- 
lihood of its affecting the beet sugar 
industry, be against the best inter- 
ests of the United States?” For a 
time it looked as if the discussion was 
to be all one-sided, many speakers 
looking upon the beet sugar as decided- 
ly experimental, declaring the move- 
ment the question has reference to, 
to be a plot of the sugar trust to defeat 
annexation. At length two or three 
speakers presented the other side, 
though one of them was an anneXa- 
tionist. Rev. W. S. Buck, who had 
opened the discussion, closed by re- 
marking how it had been brought out 
that this was not a party discussion, 
that he was pleased to see that there 
had been just enough opposition to 
make the discussion interesting; that 
he believed the sentiment of this club 
was the sentiment of the vast majority 
of the American people; and that he 
wished Congress would act in accord- 
ance with the people’s desires. The 
March meeting, with A. J. Taylor, of 
Independence, will discuss "Resolved. 
that the establishment of Postal Sav- 
ings Banks would be for the best in- 
terests of the American people.” 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
NAPOLEON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
February meeting was held at the 
home of President C. A. Elliott. The 
paper, Farmers’ Institutes,” by J. P. 
Dean, was an excellent one and 
brought out a lively discussion. There 
were no serious objections to the ap- 
propriation, We think, however, that 
there is to much paid for railroad 
fares; that the speakers are sent too 
far from home; that home talent is 
preferable. Club meets next with Mr. 
and Mrs. F. M. Ellison, the third Sat- 
urday in March. 
Jackson Co, F. M. ELLISON, Reporter. 
MEDINA FARMERS’ CLUB. 
met with Nelson Baldwin, Feb. 12th. 
Our delegates to the State Association, 
Mrs. Lathrop and Mr. John Poucher, 
gave us a most interesting report. Su- 
pervisor Combs of Rome township read 
a paper on “Equitable Taxation.” He 
said our farms were assessed for more 
than their cash value, and while the 
prices of farm produce have been de- 
pressed, our State tax has been con- 
stantly increasing. This makes us be- 
lieve that something is wrong. Weare 
proud of our State, with its varied re- 
sources and charitable and educational 
institutions, but we believe that more 
economy should be practiced in the ad- 
ministration of our State government, 
and in the management of her institu- 
tions. We love our Michigan, with all 
her faults, but she is getting to be an 
extravagant old girl and needs to be 
looked after. Supervisors are blamed 
too much for high taxes. Township ex- 
penses are mostly under the control of 





township boards, and, as a rule, are 
kept within reason. The State tax has 
increased until it exceeds the combined 
county and township tax in Rome 
township. Legislation has favored 
trusts, corporations and monopolies in 
exempting them from an equitable 
share of the burden of taxation, while 
the farmer is held to full payment on 
all he owns. In justice to ourselves 
this matter demands earnest attention. 

Hon. Albert Deyo delivered a very 
impressive tribute to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, the day being the 
eighty-ninth anniversary ef his birth. 
Lenawee Co. R. H. R., Cor. Sec. 

COLUMBUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We met February 23d at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Meabon. It 
was our first regular meeting. We 
have over thirty members. <A paper 
on “The Culture of Flowers,” by Mrs. 
Wm. Quick, brought out the following: 
The pansy and the sweet pea are the 


most satisfactory, since they bloom 
the more luxuriantly the more 
the flowers are picked. No house 


is a home without a flower garden. 
Mrs. W. Congdon, in a paper, brought 
out the thoughts that children should 
be taught and required to look after 
their own wardrobe, and to keep their 
room in order. Men should be careful 
to put things in their proper place in 
the house when through with them. 
Over-worked wives and mothers would 
thus be greatly relieved of their bur- 
dens. The father’s example is great. 
either for good or ill in these matters. 


“Special or General Farming” was 
treated by President Schoof. He has 


followed, and favors, general farming; 
but were he to adopt a specialty it 
would be either butter or wheat, for 
he has noticed that one year with an- 
other they vary less than any other 
farm product in price. “Corn Rais- 
ing’ will be discussed at the March 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
Fuller on the 23d inst. 

Macomb Co. MRS. R. GRAHAM, Cor Sec. 

HAMPTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the residence of 
Mr. Uberhurst on Feb. 24th. The 
principal topic for discussion was 
“Farmers’ Institutes.” J. B. Stevens 
spoke against State appropriations, 
producing the following arguments: 
Are compelled to use improper 
methods in order to secure the appro- 
priation from the legislature. The idea 
of asking for State appropriation for 
commercial enterprises is getting to be 
dangerously prevalent. The general 
public reaps but little of the benefit, 
a few gather the barvest. As a class 
farmers oppose legislation of this na- 
ture for others; if we win we must be 
consistent. We are not objects of char- 
ity. We can support and manage our 
own institutes. Let us be independ- 
ent and true to our principles. 

J. Egan said: It is not strictly class 
legislation, for others than farmers are 
benetited. He demonstrated his posi- 
tion by the use of several illustrations. 
The vote on the question was put over 
till the next meeting. 

J. H. Sharpe conducted a class in 
civil government, subject, “County Of- 
ficers.”’ 

Bay Co. JOHN EGAN, Cor Sec. 

PEACH PLAINS F. M. B, A. 

“Sugar Beets” was the subject for 
discussion, and all were enthusiastic. 
We used the bulletins from the Agrti- 
cultural College as a basis for discus- 
sion, and we decided that growing 
beets for sugar was practicable for 
Peach Plains farmers. It was thought 
that since fruit growing is so often un- 
profitable, this might be the Moses to 
lead us to prosperity. Further  in- 
quiries will be sent to M. A. C. from 
this club in the hope that something 
may come from our investigation. The 
club meetings are conducted’ very 
differently from a year ago, the time 
being wholly occupied with the sub- 
ject before the meeting. 

Ottawa Co. X., Reporter. 

DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met with T. B, Bozer, Feb. 


jth. After an address of welcome 
and response. the topic, “An ideal 
farm,”’ was discussed by Wm. Salis- 
bury. 








bers during the year, making a total 
membership of fifty-nine. 

The topic, “Birds and their relation 
to ¢griculture,” was discussed by Sam- 
uel Craft, who showed that birds are 
the farmers’ friends. N. V. Coomer 
said that birds follow man closely into 
anew country and assist him in his ef- 
forts by destroying insects and worms. 
Farmers should do all in their power 
to prevent their wanton destruction, as 
they more than pay for all the cherries 
and grain they consume. 

Next meeting will be with Nicholas 
Ash. 

Isabella Co, N. V. COOMER, Cor. Sec. 

HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting on Feb. 23d, in the 
absence of the essayist, the president 
and secretary each gave a short talk 
in favor of the present institute work. 
Others expressed themselves as being 
well paid for their time in attending 
the one-day institute held at Eaton 
Rapids, but could not leave home to 
go farther to attend the long institute. 
By vote the club favored the present 
management. 

Eaton Co, D. B. PIERCE, Cor. Sec. 
SAND BEACH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On March 2d we met at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Utley. The topic, ‘“Re- 
solved, that roots are a more economi- 
cal food for stock than corn or silage,” 
opened by a paper by TT. A. Ramsey, 
brought out a good discussion. Geo. 
Ward defended corn. The discussion 
was interesting and practical. 
Mr. Ramsey, a delegate to the State 
Round-Up at Lansing last week, gave 
a full and instructive report. Next 
ineeting, April 6th, at Mr. and Mrs. 
“okn Gilbe1’s. 

WM. HARGREAVB, Cor. Sec. 

Huron Co. 

10SCO FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the February meeting B. W. Har- 
ford read a paper on “Securing Good 
Dairy Cows.” He thought farmers 
had better begin to raise their own 
cows. L. K. Beach said he used to 
think it more profitable to buy his 
cows than to raise them, but if we 
continue to sell our milk we shall be 
compelled to raise our own stock, Fan- 
nie Hunt read a paper on “Business 
Incapacities of Woman.” R. J. Gard- 
ner thought that in her line woman’s 
capacity for business was equal to that 
of man. 

Though the club is in its infancy, 
the members feel that it will be bene- 
ficial to the farmers in a business as 
well as a social way. 


B. W. HARFORD, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co, 





What a Weeder will Do. 


Of all the many labor-saving inventions for farm- 
ers, none was more needed and none will bene- 
fit the farmer more than the rightly constructed 
weeder. Beginning as soon as the weeds show 
themselves, if the weeder is run at frequent in- 
tervals during several weeks, not only will the 
weeds be kept down effectually, but the surface 
soil will be constantly {pulverized thereby, pre- 
venting crusts forming, so that the ground re- 
tains} more moisture besides admitting an abund- 
ant supply of air to the plant roots. All this pro- 
motes growth and increases the yield. 

The weeder to use is the Success Anti- 4 
Weeder and Cultivator, manufactured. by 
Hallock & Son, York, Pa. This implement “3 
radical improvement over the oldstyle weeders; 
perhaps the. most important innovation being 
the flat spring-steel teeth. These are infinitely 
more flexible and consequently more effective 
than the round teeth formerly used on weeders. 
They are arranged on the frame in three rows in 
such a manner that weeds can’t clog them. The 
machine is thoroughly: and strongly built in 
every particular. The handles and shafts are ad- 
justable, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration which gives a good idea of the sim- 


plicity of construction as well as the lightness | 
of the weeder. 






Patent 
Allowed 


The Success Weeder was introduced in 1897, 
but too late in the season to become thoroughly 
well known. Some hundreds of the weeders were 
sold, however, and the purchasers were so well 
pleased with the resul.s obtained by its use, and 


When’ writing! advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 





Neponset Fabric should not be 
confounded with 
building papers that, when exposed 


ordinary tarred 


to the weather, crack, crumble, 
and quickly rot away. 

Neponset is absolutely wind, 
water, frost, and vermin proof, 


and is a splendid roof and side 
covering in place of shingles and 
clapboards for outbuildings, is un- 
excelled as a substitute for back 
plaster in dwellings, and it does 
not crack, crumblé, or draw from 
the studs. You can use it for 
a hundred different things, — for 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 
and on the kitchen floor 
shelves of closets, etc. 

Neponset should be used in the 
construction of buildings of every 
description to make them warm, 
dry, and draughtless ; it is so much 
cheaper than shingles or clap- 
boards. It won’t last forever, but 
it will last a mighty long time, and 
it is the cheapest fabric on the 
market. 

For inside lining Neponset Black 
Building iat is best. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 


ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


hen-houses, green-houses, 


and 


























vw Ol Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, II!. 


= BICYCLES 





ANA PXor Men, Women, Girls 

a Boys. Complete line. 

= 1476 All brand new models. 

Gis $75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 

$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 

No Money in Advance. Others at $15, $17and $20 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 

Shipped anywhere C.0O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 

direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 

Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
162 W. VanBuren Street, 1-817, Chicago, Ills. 


Complete Sten- 
ciling Outfit 









_ marking grain bags, farm come 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
sliver or eae. NATIONAL 
TENCIL Co., Lansing,Mich. 


ffir 


THE — ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & a & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. B _DF.& PLA 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Builaing.) 




















(jBanp TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
wh foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood 
wi vi 


Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON Arr. 
{10:15am | Toronto, M 

:15am ronto, Montreal & Portland 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clem 
ouséseuncs Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50 
tt :20 pm | S8t.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 


EAST VIA WINDSOR. 


Telephone 39. 














*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Iat. Stations...... t 5:30pm 
eocecccoce London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 





DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 



































Annual election of officers resulted | so enthusiastically recommended it to others | —— ———_—— 
as follows: T. B. Bozer, president; | that undoubtedly thousands, instead of hundreds, Bw pm poe pg ag t 9:25 pm 
John D. Gulick. vice-president: Mrs. G will be used during the coming season. Unlike +11:30 am Rapids,Milwa C Chi sease 1 2pm 

~& s I ent, MIs. G. | most improved farm machines, the weeder is in- | + 4:65 pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids 11:50 sen 
D. Brown, treasurer; Mrs. Ella <A. expensive. Anyone who wishes for fuller infor- | * 5:45 pm ontiac & intermediate stat'ns + ee 
Coomer, secretary; N. V. Coomer. cor- | Tiaehine ean obtain all particulars by sdaressing | 10:00 5m | Grand a Bale Crea Choe. | 05 am 
,eretary Seer "we Po. c :00 pm | Gran pids. Grand Haven. | * 7:05 am 

responding secretary. Secretary's re- | the manufacturers as above. iT =” hom) ?Daily exceptSunday. "Daily. ?Sunday only 
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Slant gus Ano AND STUMP MACHINE, 2 


Bros. for Shetland Pony Ca\ 


Address 






Pulls eithercsssss 
ae apne mings aks jiskes® Standing Timber or Stumps.? 


Hp at A man, @ bo: ce eens rate it. to 
ec. hag > oh ae id to pay ta taxes on Fm as ~ enggeoed land. Illustrated catal cone F 


by EY! “9 Other appuiahoes fore 
ia igs Mfg. Co. 799 3th St. Monmouth, 


No heavy chains or rods handl 
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Self-Locking Hand Potato Planters, 


RECORD: 
EUREKA: 4 acres 
and 320 hills (19,680 
hills) in 10 hours; 
2.590 hills in 1 hour. 
PINGREE: 4 acres 
(19,360 hills) in 9 
hours and 48 min.; 
2,106 billsin 1 hour. 
(Hills 3 feet apart 
each way). \ 
EUREKA, $125; ‘% 
PINGREE, $1.00; Patent Sack. 60c. Send for free 
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Disc Harrows 


Represent unsurpassed harrow value. 
They pulverize equally well fail 
or spring plowed land, 
making a fine dee 
mellow seed bed. 
It will turn corn 
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in eachstandard. It works all 











booklet: ‘‘Potatoes—How to Plant Them ” 








the ground, having asprin, 
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GREENVILLE PLANTER CO., Greenville, Mich 


Scotch Diamond Harrow, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. va \ rT aH 
Cuts eleven feet wide with one stroke. Does more \ A fal ‘yf } 
aa 


work than three strokes wits any other harrow a ft 
made in any kind of soil. Address; f b 


THOS. TIPLING, Wass Nes: 


DETROIT, MICH. 


$20 or The Western Culvalor 
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Don’t Buy until you have seen 
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Special circulars and prices. wr The Johnston Harv ester Co., Batavia, N. le U. S. A, 







FOR FITTING CORN CROUND. 
est steel discs made—16, 18 and 20 inches. 
Made 4, 5, 6,7 and 8 feet wide. All Steel 


sound as if it might be 


A Good 
Harrow ? 


It is. We built it, we know it 
and we 


Guarantee it. 


A complete force feed 
seeder is furnished with 
this harrow if so ordered, 


except tongue. Double Levers—easily 
setatany angle. Hasacenter shear—cuts 
all the ground. Scraper to each disc. 


KEYSTONE 





Force Feed Seeders 


represent a line of unusual merit when it 
comes te sow- 
ing all kinds of 
crops broad- 
cast. For sow- 
ing Oats on 
Corn Stubble 





nd durability. 





with 4 or 6shovels parallel or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 
our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs can 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apart. 
Pronvunced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 
} tory cultivator used. Write 





YOU STUMPS TO GET RID OF? 
ise HERCULES POWDER »:{/ 


DO |T SAFELY, SURELY, AND CHEAPLY. -x 


or without Grass Seed attachment. 
machine is 11 feet wide—low, strong and 
close to the work. 


Keystone Stee! Lever Har-: 
POWS made in 2,3 and 4 sections, 60 to 
149 teeth. Keystone Disc Seeders, Po- 
tato Planters, Corn Planters and Cul- 
tivators are of equal merit. Ask your 






x 








for further information. 
Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
York, Pa. 


ee a Can name equally low prices 
on Field Rollers,Corn Planters, Harrows & Shellers. 





mm Chicago, Ill. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT YoU OFF WITH 
SOME UNKNOWN BRAND, SE! 


THE HERCULES POWDER 









dealer about them. Write for circulars. 
NE MFG. CO., 


: 2 
28 River St. STERLING, ILL. 






















S= BUY THE BENNETT STUMP PULLER 

: TILE DITCHER 

. . Handy Farm Wagon & 
savCorn Harvester. 

aaycat. each free. H. L. 

— Bennett, Westerville, v. 
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manure and incidentally about 


he en 
Manure 


Itspreads all kinds of manure ¢ 
than can bedone by hand. Hag 


718 years. The machine is greatly fen, 





- CO. 





KEMP & BURPEE Mi 
Box @5 Syracuse, WN. Y, 


TISE ON MANURE 


which tells all about the best and most economical 
ways of making, handlingand applying farm yard 


proved ( 
for 1898. we send the book FREE on application, me 
{ 















LOOK HERE, FARMERS! 


Something You Want. 
NOTHING BETTER MANUFACTURED 


Price within the reach of every farmer. You can- 
not afford to be witheut a set. 18,000 now in use. 
Fully warranted. Write for prices and circulars to 


THOMAS ELLIOTT, Tecumseh, Mich. 































on or it. = Can supply Presses Piaced on Trial. 
ne ARR ror gt-toulssMe- | TOurs is the Most Complete [J#'...7°" SPENCER'S 
BUGGY. 's. Mabe Department Nursery [ona Vegetable Seeds 
THIS a of the very bestf in the U. § to Street Trees at iow Af a8 
a EET, iiterial. .Wheels select second growt! s * f rates, We publish one of the leading Seed, Plant eres LG) 
Beret blekoryswill stand the rough usage. Gearsyg nd Tree Catalogues issued, which will be mailed = ¢ 









tee | hickory tough as whalebone. Ironed ; bes 

QEiNy Norwayirons. Axles, steel, double collar. 

— Body, ash frame. Leather quarter top 
not to crack. Trimmed in broadcloth. Pain 

12 coats, any color desired; is an elegant buggy, Price €49,] 

We haveover500 newstyles. Top Bu Ez; $26 and ups 


Phaectons, Surries, Carts and pring Wagons. 

Write for our FREE 8%-pa iustrated S; ring C tal 
hactarammes S,Giinton St, Chicago. Ul.! 
When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
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free. Send for it now, it will save you money. Try us, can refer you to cus- 
tomers in every state and territory in the Union. Forty-three years of square 
dealing has made us patronsand friends far and near. Have hundreds of car- 


loads of # 
: FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds,Bulbs,Plants,Roses,Small Trees, Etc. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 










have large feed holes; a wheels; automatic door to 
remove overlap; two feeds to the circle; less than 9-in. 
high where the team crosses; made of wood and steel, 


or all steel. For circulars and prices address 
Je A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, {LL-, BOX 31. 











Box 555, Painesville, O. 
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